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The Twentieth Century: Apr. 1959 


Editorial Note 


Here at last is our special number about Africa. In 
accord with the principles of this review, we have tried to 
present not an exhaustive scientific treatise, but an over- 
all picture of Africa in 1959, with its clashes and travails. 
We have not neglected the literary side, which, as it 
were, holds up a mirror to the human condition that, in 
the shrinking world, concerns us all and poignantly. 
Those of you who have never visited South or Central 
Africa may, like ourselves, be stirred to reflection and 
sometimes uneasiness about such typically twentieth- 


century problems as these. 


We owe our special gratitude to Mr Anthony Sampson, 
our guest editor for this month, who has planned and 
assembled the articles. 
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Angry Rhinoceros? 


Anthony Sampson 


like. It is not about legislative councils, the details of 

apartheid, or constitutions. The contributors here are con- 
cerned to give their personal impressions — often very personal — 
of the changing continent from their different viewpoints. 

They are writing about the part of Africa usually referred to 
as ‘Africa South of the Sahara’ or, more ambiguously, Black 
Africa — that section of Africa to the south of the zig-zag 
dividing-line marked on the map. It is an awkward, and 
sometimes false, division; for the Arab politics of the North are 
playing an ever-greater role in the Centre and South, and there 
are territories such as Sudan which fall between the two sides. 
But the division is common and convenient, if only to exclude 
the vast field of Arab politics, from Morocco to Aden, which 
is enough for a number in itself. 

This number is largely concerned with Africans, who com- 
prise 97 per cent of the population of Black Africa. Obviously 
the most important feature of post-war Africa is the fact that 
Africans are deciding matters for themselves, that they no 
longer look to Europeans to lead them to a better life. Different 
aspects of this change are reflected in several articles: in Dr 
Barker’s discussion of the role of the missionary; in Nadine 
Gordimer’s discussion of ‘Where do Whites Fit In?’; in Dr 
Oliver’s account of the origin of nationalism; in William 
Plomer’s account of the changes he has seen in South Africa 
during his lifetime; or in Peregrine Worsthorne’s reflections on 
the suddenness of change in Ghana. 

But the change is shown most forcibly by the contributions 
of Africans; many of the problems that are exercising educated 
Africans are given an airing here. Ezekiel Mphahlele discussing 
the quandary of ‘men of two worlds’; Abioseh Nicol revisiting 
West Africa after living in Britain; Cyprian Ekwensi watching 
Nigeria stepping out to independence — these are signs of a quite 
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new kind of Africa, in which white ideas will have a smaller say. 
Another sign is in the swell of African writing that is beginning 
to appear in the wake of African nationalism; it is observed here 
both by Tom Hopkinson in Johannesburg and by Ulli Beier in 
Nigeria. 

It is not by accident that four of the writers in this collection 
should touch on the most inflammatory situation in present-day 
Africa — the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. They ap- 
proach it from four very separate viewpoints: Dr Oliver studies 
the origins of nationalism in Nyasaland, the black stronghold 
of the Federation; Dr Chidzero, in his review of Philip Mason’s 
book, gives an African view of the European idea of partner- 
ship; Doris Lessing presents her personal reflections on the 
recent crisis, based on her own experiences of Central Africa; 
Stanlake Samkange, a leading African journalist in Central 
Africa, shows how partnership strikes the individual. In the 
excitement and controversy of a new continent, it is easy to lose 
sight of the harsh limitations of economics. The future of Africa 
will in the end depend not so much on the nature of the ‘African 
personality’ or the character of the African elite, as on oil, gold, 
copper and diamonds. The article by Shirley Williams on ‘How 
Rich is Africa’ may serve as ballast to too much enthusiasm; 
and it raises some awkward problems of Africa without the 
White Man. 

Because this number is about the New Africa, it is much 
more about black men than white; my reason for this is not that 
whites are necessarily unimportant, but that their thoughts 
are largely familiar; the White Man’s Africa is the continent 
that we have heard about for the last fifty years. The new and 
strange factor is the emergence of the black face. 

Among the intricacies of political developments it is easy to 
forget the personal predicaments that lie behind laws and con- 
flicts. This collection will not serve as a comprehensive hand- 
book of Africa; those who want one can turn to Lord Hailey’s 
African Survey (5 guineas) or John Gunther’s Inside Africa (30s.). 
But it will, I hope, bring to light some of the human situations, 
and some of the careful, compassionate thinking which is to be 
found all over the troubled continent. Africa may look, on the 
map next door, like an angry rhinoceros; but this number may 
act as a reminder that it is inhabited by human beings. 











The Dilemma 
of the African Elite 


Ezekiel Mphahlele 


Ezekiel Mphahlele was bornin the Transvaal in South Africa, 
became a school-teacher in Johannesburg, and took his MA degree by 
correspondence course. His autobiography, Down Second Avenue, is to 
be published by Faber this summer. A year ago, he left South Africa for 
Nigeria, in West Africa, where he is now teaching. He was one of the 
delegates for the African National Congress of South Africa, to the 
Accra All-African Congress last December. 


; OU must go to college, my son, and come and look 

i after me and your brother and your sister. They must 

also go to school.’ So said my mother when I went to 

high school. This kind of ‘pep talk’ has launched thousands of 

Africans into the uncharted seas of an insecure education in an 

insecure life. Let us try to understand the social context in 
which they operate. 

When my mother sent me to school, she had been a town- 
dweller for over twenty-five years and owed no allegiance to 
tribal authority except in a detached academic way. The only 
features that still identified her and her parents with the tribe 
were language and the behaviour patterns they still upheld at 
home. 

The rural reserves were contracting at a terrific rate, so that 
the soil was also deteriorating. If Africans tried to go back to their 
tribe, they would find no land to occupy. In a setting of ever- 
expanding industrialization all of us ‘refugees’ developed an 
ironic sense of permanence in city life, where the black man is 
not welcomed by the white man except as a labourer. In South 
Africa the African is neither given the chance to become a 
stable peasant nor a stable city dweller who will be entitled to 
a municipal vote. If a stable peasantry were to be consciously 
established, how many would come to work for 3s. 6d. a day 
in the mines? 
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While guest speakers continue each year on school speech 
days to tell you that the African must make the best use of his 
opportunities so as ‘to uplift’ his fellowmen, you know nothing 
could be farther from your intentions. You want to get a better 
job and earn a living and support your parents and their other 
children. You are dogged by a ghastly sense of insecurity. 
You must seek a short cut to a profession. Teaching is the 
nearest. It costs too much in time and money to become a 
doctor or a lawyer. Yes, you may learn a trade, too, if you’re 
lucky enough to find a good industrial school. Anything you 
take up must be geared to this unsettled existence, which you 
are made to lead by socio-economic conditions that you have 
no voluntary part in shaping. You are being educated to fit 
into an environment, not to change it. 

Those you live with demand very much of you. ‘We have 
failed,’ they keep saying to you. ‘Now it’s your turn to do some- 
thing to save us.’ On the family plane, it is economic power 
you are expected to win; on a community level it is political 
power. The technical skills that produce engines, tall buildings, 
good roads and bridges, the cure of diseases and modern 
conveniences have taken on a symbol of power. And then there 
is the big stick which keeps prodding one’s ribs: the power to 
govern. 

But whatever the original impetus has been, in this process of 
being educated, one cannot stop there. Education has a way of 
acting on the personality like a stone that is thrown into standing 
water. The enlightened African looks around him, and accord- 
ing to the degree of his sensitivity perceives the meaning of his 
position in relation to the masses. He engages in certain 
intellectual and cultural pursuits in order to adjust himself and 
to remove whatever obstacles undermine his dignity. At a 
certain point the bare economic motive to survive merges into 
the political and cultural motives. 

This is the road the educated African travels in Southern 
Africa and in Kenya, where the problems of co-existence 
between black and white are similar in most respects. Here, he 
is being resisted by the minority group which has entrenched 
itself economically and politically and which cannot bear the 
thought of competing against an overwhelming number of 
black people. He is regarded as a menace. He is victimised, 
banned, deported or confined to his home town. In many cases 
he abandons the struggle and leaves it to hardier ones. His 
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people lose confidence in him. They know, however, that they 
require a leader who can read the newspapers, in order to 
interpret the laws and ways of white folk. But the glamour of the 
village schoolmaster has worn off. A good deal of the time is 
thus spent in trying to regain the confidence of the masses 
before he can even organize them against the unjust laws that 
harass them. 

Let us focus our lens on the educated African in a colonial or 
semi-colonial territory, such as West Africa or Uganda. Here, 
the education of the black man is encouraged and promoted. 
He has the golden opportunity of going to a British, American, 
or Continental university. The small group of whites in the 
colonial service and in business couldn’t care less how many 
Africans were educated. They constitute no political or econ- 
omic threat to expatriates. 

It is precisely for this same reason that there is a much wider 
gap, socially and economically, between the educated and the 
illiterate in a colonial country than in South Africa. In the 
latter, the white settler fears and resists the educated African 
and goes out of his way to humiliate him, to deny him the 
things education gives him the aspirations for, to reduce him 
economically below the level of the illiterate, and politically to 
the same level. Thus in a multi-racial community the black 
man cannot be apprenticed as an artisan or dentist or pharma- 
cist, because neither the law nor the white trade unions will let 
him. The African plumber, for instance, who works among his 
own people, has learned his trade in the employ of a white 
plumbing firm while the white artisans weren’t looking. 

The doctor would not be allowed to examine white patients 
in a hospital. The clerk who holds a matriculation or some 
commercial certificate becomes an ordinary messenger. At best, 
he is given a pencil and notebook to keep an account of the 
stock in a wholesale warehouse. Within a political system that 
reduces him to the position of a puppet and forbids him even to 
protest against his professional limitations, the teacher can 
manage to subsist among a poor community; he is paid by the 
State. He has to swallow a good deal of his professional pride. 
The doctor who is thrown on a poor community does manage 
also, but it is always with the painful knowledge that a man who 
consults him does so at great sacrifice. 

A multi-racial society, it is easy to perceive, is always produc- 
ing unsatisfied urges among its African communities; the 
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privileged white section forges the barriers to African progress 
by the very means which create the conditions for the growth of 
an industrial proletariat; the privileged class is creating 
conditions for a nationalist revolt and its own ultimate destruc- 
tion by the very means whereby it seeks to protect itself, because 
the enlightened black man has now been flung back to the 
level of the masses. This is how non-white political leadership 
has been fashioned and is still being fashioned, on the anvil of 
desperate necessity. 

Not so in the colonial world. Politics for the enlightened 
African here is a career, not a desperate necessity. Particularly 
is it so in West Africa, where colonialism is on the way out. On 
every front here the purpose of politics is for personal prestige 
and supremacy, or for that of a clique or clan. In Uganda, the 
educated man has fallen foul of the feudal sanctions of his own 
society. Because British colonial policy has always preserved 
tribal authority with its benevolent feudalism, the enlightened 
African in East and West Africa and in Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia now suddenly finds himself in sharp conflict with 
chiefs. In Ghana and Uganda the battle between the politician 
and tribal authority has begun. In Nigeria the clash must come 
soon. 

Two things stand out uppermost in this colonial pattern. 
First, is the fact that the British administration has a quiet way 
of according such special treatment to the educated African as 
to cut him off from the masses. And then there is the terrible 
legacy of the British class system. The second results from the 
first; this distance between the enlightened and the un- 
enlightened makes it virtually impossible for the ignorant to 
remedy any defection among the ruling class, whom they idolize 
with the same reverence that they accord the chief. 

The class distinction I intimate is felt subtly among the 
educated class. Occupational rank and income seem to 
determine this class consciousness. Since coming to Nigeria a 
year ago I have sensed this, tried to ignore or excuse it. But it 
has kept imposing itself on me. Then I came to realize that the 
main concern of the average educated African in Nigeria is to 
get into government service, which affords him civil servants’ 
quarters, a car, at least two servants and a comfortable living. 
There is a mad rush to pass examinations as a gateway to this 
Eldorado. Anything offered that does not ensure a certificate in 
the end is avoided. Cultural activity becomes the business 
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mainly of those in the lower strata who find their lives empty 
without some ritual or another. Extra-mural lectures and week- 
end schools organized by the university college have a bias for 
studies in government and economics. 

In contrast to this, the negro in Southern Africa, who is 
denied a share in government, finds an escape and self- 
expression in intensive cultural interests — music festivals, 
choral activity, jive sessions, jazz bands and troupes, writing. 

The educated man in Nigeria and Ghana, for all his posses- 
sive pride in native dress, foods and customary behaviour 
patterns, and years of indirect rule through chiefs notwith- 
standing, is Westernized. And although he often resists Euro- 
pean ways, he is most grateful to Britain and speaks fondly 
about British institutions - a warmth I don’t share. I must con- 
fess that, apart from a handful of Britishers who are my friends, 
I know the British only at their worst: in particular, in their 
historical role in the country of my birth, South Africa. I think 
of the British mostly in terms of Cecil Rhodes, the anti-Indian 
and anti-negro tribalists of Natal, Lord Malvern, Sir Roy 
Welensky and the white tribes they speak for. I have not had the 
luck or ill-fortune to be in British institutions. Yes, I was edu- 
cated in institutions run by English-speaking people. But outside 
St Peter’s Secondary School in Johannesburg, which occupied a 
unique position under the Community of the Resurrection, my 
English-speaking mentors were for all practical purposes South 
African. 

The educated African in a colonial context has thus merely 
stepped into the colonial administrator’s shoes. In certain cases 
he will not like too many enlightened people near him and will 
like to keep the masses in the dark. Will he have the moral 
courage to resist this temptation to entrench himself? 

For a long time now the white man in Africa has taken up 
various positions in his attitude towards the black man, all 
aimed at propping up ‘white supremacy’. These positions have 
so far differed only in accent. Earlier, there was talk of an 
evangelizing crusade and Christian trusteeship over a ‘child 
race’. Now that he realizes or is ready to admit that he is not 
dealing with a child race, he blatantly holds forth that we have 
just ‘emerged from primitive barbarism’ and do not grasp the 
processes of government and political responsibility, or that our 
cultures are incompatible with the Western way of life. In 
all cases, whenever the white ruling class took a step forward 
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with discriminatory legislation, white Christian leaders have 
taken three steps in retreat, both parties claiming that they were 
acting in the name of Christianity. 

Thus we hear whites in South Africa talk of ‘Bantu culture’ 
and apartheid which is meant to give us an opportunity to 
‘develop along our own lines’. We are told that this will save us 
the frustration that results from trying to compete with the 
whites in spheres of life already preserved for them as a birth- 
right! In the Rhodesias we hear the same elusive talk that 
Cecil Rhodes indulged in in the Cape echoed by Welensky: 
the vote is for those of us who reach a certain standard of 
civilization. They know all the time that both sides can talk 
civilization for centuries and never mean the same thing. Go 
further south, east, west and north on this continent and you 
will find the theory of gradualism takes on a slightly different 
complexion according to the brand of liberalism the white man 
practises: the garden party liberalism as we find it in South 
Africa; the Rhodes-Malvern-Welensky policy of gradualism 
as we find it in the colonies, with French and Portuguese 
variations; and international liberalism such as the million- 
dollar Moral Re-armament foundation is prepared to invest in. 
Is it any wonder that gradualism paralyses the African intel- 
ligentsia as a liberatory force? 

The modern technique of oppression in Africa is to pose the 
myth that there is a clash of cultures, and then to pretend that 
partition can resolve the conflict or that gradualism can lead to 
partnership between black and white. From this the method is 
to proceed to legislate for the group, without asking what this 
clash of cultures means in terms of individual experience. If the 
white man were not trying to pull off a fraud, he would probe 
the question. He would then discover that education, by its 
very nature, obviates the earthquakes and volcanoes that are 
supposed to rock the African when faced with European sys- 
tems of government. 

And so the white world still battles for the soul of the African. 
I think the educated black man, frustrations notwithstanding, 
will yet emerge tough as tried metal from all this debris of 
colonial systems the West has thought fit to dump in Africa. 
How much of all this the African will find of some use in the 
scrapyard, and how much of his past, is still a big question. The 
fervent hope of every one is that, having once recognized each 
fraud for what it is, he will not try to use it to oppress his own 
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people and others whose genuine goodwill he needs. I personally 
cannot think of the future of my people in South Africa as 
something in which the white man does not feature. Whether 
he likes it or not, our destinies are inseparable. I have seen too 
much that is good in Western culture — for example, its music, 
literature and theatre — to want to repudiate it. If the white 
man shuts his eyes to the good that is in my culture, he is the 
poorer for it and I am one up on him. There is nothing I can do 
to cure his malady. He has used the labour of my people for 
three centuries. To this extent he is deeply committed to a 
co-habitation with us — and that is reducing the relationship to 
its barest terms. He has no just reason to deny me the political 
rights many other workers in the world enjoy, and the other 
good things education creates an awareness of and desire for. 
The white man has detribalized me. He had better go the whole 
hog. In my case he must know that I’m the personification of 
the African paradox, detribalized, Westernized, but still 
African — minus the conflicts. 





Michael Scott A TIME TO SPEAK 


“The exciting thing about this autobiography is the way in which it 
shows, sometimes by passages of heart-breaking analysis and nearly 
always by an intensity of style which is really great, how effective an 
instrument one man can be if he guards his integrity . . . An in- 
tensely personal record [and] an essential historical document.”— 
FR HUDDLESTON, NEW STATESMAN. 21/- 


Ezekiel Mphahlele DOWN SECOND AVENUE 


The autobiography of an African born and brought up in South 
Africa. He writes of his early life in the country as a tribal herd boy; 
his sudden diving into a city slum at 13; his climb to high academic 
honours and a post on Drum; his experiences at the hands of white 
people. Down Second Avenue gives a vivid impression of how Africans 
live and talk and work together. (Late April.) 18/- 
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Where do Whites Fit in? 


Nadine Gordimer 


Nadine Gordimer lives in Johannesburg with her husband, Reinhold 
Cassirer, and three children. In her thirty-four years she has written 
numbers of short stories for the New Yorker, and two novels — the last 
of which, A World of Strangers, was published by Gollancz last 
year. Though not involved in politics, she has many African friends. 


HERE do whites fit in in the New Africa? Nowhere, 
\ V) I’m inclined to say, in my gloomier and least 
courageous moods; and I do believe that it is true 
that even the gentlest and most Westernized Africans would 
like the emotional idea of the continent entirely without the 
complication of the presence of the white man for a generation 
or two. But nowhere, as an answer for us whites, is in the same 
category as remarks like What’s the use of living? in the face of 
the threat of atomic radiation. We are living; we are in Africa. 
Nowhere is the desire to avoid painful processes and accept an 
ultimate and final solution (which doesn’t exist in the con- 
tinuous process that is life itself); the desire to have over and 
done with; the death wish, if not of the body, at least of the 
spirit. 

For if we’re going to fit in at all in the new Africa, it’s going 
to be sideways, where-we-can, wherever-they ’ll-shift-up-for-us. 
This will not be comfortable; indeed, it will be hardest of all 
for those of us (I am one myself) who want to belong in the new 
Africa as we never could in the old, where our skin-colour 
labelled us as oppressors to the blacks and our views labelled 
us as traitors to the whites. We want merely to be ordinary 
members of a multi-coloured, any-coloured society, freed both 
of the privileges and the guilt of the white sins of our fathers. 
This seems to us perfectly reasonable and possible and, in 
terms of reason, it is. But belonging to a society implies two 
factors which are outside reason: the desire to belong, on the 
one part, and acceptance, on the other part. The new Africa 
may, with luck, grant us our legal rights, full citizenship and 
the vote, but I don’t think it will accept us in the way we’re 
hankering after. If ever, it will take the confidence of several 
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generations of jealous independence before Africa will feel 
that she can let us belong. 

There is nothing so damaging to the ego as an emotional 
rebuff of this kind. (More bearable by far the hate-engendered 
hate that the apartheiders must expect.) And you don’t have 
to be particularly thin-skinned in order to feel this rebuff 
coming in Africa. Africans are prickling with the desire to be 
off on their own; the very fact that you welcome the new 
Africa almost as fervently as they do seems an intrusion in 
itself. They have had so much of us — let’s not go through the 
whole list again, from tear-gas and taxes to brotherly advice — 
that all they crave is to have no part of us. 

You'll understand that I’m not speaking economically or 
even politically, but purely in human or, if you prefer it, 
psychological terms. For the purposes of what I have to say 
it may be true that in South Africa, for example, foreign 
capital and skills (foreign = white) would have to be retained, 
in order to keep the mines and industry going, by wide con- 
cessions given by any black independent government with its 
head screwed on the right way. But the fact that we might go 
on living in our comfortable houses in the suburbs of Johannes- 
burg under a black republic just as we do under a white near- 
republic, does not mean that we should feel ourselves accepted 
as part of the homogeneous society of the new Africa. For a 
long time to come any white South African must expect to 
find any black man, from any African territory, considered by 
the black South African as more of a brother than the white 
South African himself. No personal bonds of loyalty, friendship 
or even love will change this; it is a nationalism of the heart 
that has been brought about by suffering. There is no share 
in it we can hope to have. I for one can read this already in the 
faces, voices and eloquently regretful but firm handclasps of 
my own African friends. 

Make no mistake, those moderate African political leaders 
who offer us whites — with sincerity, I believe — full participa- 
tion in the new life of Africa offer us only the tangibles of 
existence. The intangibles that make up emotional participa- 
tion and the sense of belonging cannot be legislated for. 

What are we to do? Shall we go? Shall we leave Africa? 
For those small white communities who are truly foreign to the 
African territories in which they live, ‘sent out’ from a home- 
land in Europe for a spell of duty on administrative jobs or as 
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representatives of commercial firms, there can’t be much 
question of staying on. But in those territories, such as South 
Africa and the Rhodesias, where there is a sizeable and 
settled white population whose home is Africa and, in the case 
of South Africa at least, a population which has a claim to 
have begun to inhabit the country about the same time as the 
Africans themselves, there is no easy answer; sometimes, it 
seems, no answer at all. I do not attempt to speak, of course, for 
the stubborn mass that will continue, like a Napoleon in a mad 
house, to see itself as the undisputed master and make no 
attempt to consider the reality of living another role. I do not 
even try to guess what will happen to them; what can happen 
to them in a situation that they find unthinkable. I can only 
fear that events will deal with them grimly, as events usually do 
with people who refuse to think. I speak for people like myself, 
who think almost too much about the whole business and hope 
to arrive at an honest answer, without self-pity for the whites 
or sentiment about the blacks. 

Some of us in South Africa want to leave; a few of us have 
gone already. And certainly, when one comes to Europe on a 
visit, one becomes a little uneasy at the number of friends 
(well-informed friends with a good perspective on the swerves 
and lurches of the way the world is going) who take one aside 
and ask whether one isn’t planning to leave Africa? Which 
brings me to the reasons why some people have left and why 
these friends in Europe think one should pack up, too. A few 
have left because they cannot bear the guilt and ugliness of 
the white man’s easy lot here; a few have left because they are 
afraid of the black man; and most, I should say, have left be- 
cause of a combination of the two. I doubt if any consciously 
have left for the long-term reason I have elaborated here — the 
growing unwelcomeness of the white man if Africa. Yet I feel 
that if the white man’s lot were to become no better and no 
worse than anyone else’s to-morrow and the fear of violence at 
the hands of the black man (which we all have) were to have 
been brought to the test and disproved, unwelcomeness might 
still remain as the factor that would, in the end, decide many of 
us to give up our home and quit Africa. 

I myself fluctuate between the desire to be gone — to find a 
society for myself where my white skin will have no bearing on 
my place in the community - and a terrible, obstinate and 
fearful desire to stay. I feel the one desire with my head and 
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the other with my guts. I know that there must be many 
others who feel as I do, and who realize that generally the 
head is the more sensible guide of the two. Those of us who 
stay will need to have the use of our heads in order to sustain 
the emotional decision that home is not necessarily where you 
belong ethnogenically, but rather the place you were born to, 
the faces you first saw around you, and the elements of the 
situation among your fellow men in which you found yourself 
and with which you have been struggling, politically, personally 
or artistically, all your life. 

The white man who wants to fit in in the new Africa must 
learn a number of hard things. He’d do well to regard himself 
as an immigrant to a new country; somewhere he has never 
lived before, but to whose life he has committed himself. He’ll 
have to forget the old impulses to leadership, and the temptation 
to give advice backed by the experience and culture of Western 
civilization — Africa is going through a stage when it passionately 
prefers its own mistakes to successes (or mistakes) that are not 
its own. This is an absolutely necessary stage in all political, 
sociological and spiritual growth, but it is an uncomfortable 
and disillusioning one to live through; to it belong manifesta- 
tions like Ghana’s arbitrary imprisonments, as well as the 
wearying lies of bolstering propaganda. And giving up the 
impulse to advise and interfere and offer to resume responsi- 
bility may not be as easy as we whites think. Even those of us 
who don’t want to be boss (or baas, rather) have become used 
to being bossy. We’ve been used to assuming leadership or at 
least tutorship, even if it’s only been in liberal campaigns to 
secure the rights of the Africans to vote and speak for them- 
selves. Out of our very concern to see Africans make a go of 
the new Africa, we may — indeed, I know we shall — be tempted 
to offer guidance when we haven’t been consulted. The facts 
that we'll be well-meaning and that the advice may be good 
and badly-needed do not count; the sooner we drum that into 
our egos the better. What counts is the need of Africa to acquire 
confidence through the experience of picking itself up, dusting 
itself down, and starting all over again; and the quickening 
marvel of often getting things right into the bargain. 

It’s hard to sit quiet when you think you can tell how a 
problem may be solved or a goal accomplished, but it may be 
even harder to give help without recriminations or, worse, 
smugness when it is sought. If we want to fit in anywhere in 
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Africa, that is what we'll have to teach ourselves to do; answer 
up, cheerfully and willingly, when we’re called upon and shut 
up when we’re not. Already I notice that the only really happy 
whites I know in Africa — the only ones who are at peace with 
themselves over their place in the community — are some 
South African friends of mine who have gone to live in Ghana, 
and who have an educational job to do on contract from the 
Government. They are living as equals among the Africans, 
they have no say in the affairs of the country for the Africans 
to resent and they are contributing something useful and wel- 
come to the development of Africa. In other words, they are in 
the position of foreign experts, employed at the Government’s 
pleasure. I can positively feel my fellow-whites in Africa 
swelling with indignance at this extreme picture of the white 
man’s future life on the continent; and it makes me feel rather 
indignant myself. But I think we’ve got to accept the home 
truth of the picture, whether we like it or not, and whether or 
not what we see there seems fair. All that the new Africa will 
really want from us will be what we can give as ‘foreign 
experts’ — the technical, scientific and cultural knowledge that 
white civilization has acquired many hundreds of years before 
black civilization, and on which, whether the Africans like it 
or not, their own aspirations are based. 

I suppose we may get over being a minority minority instead 
of the majority minority we’ve been used to being all these 
past years, but I don’t know whether that valuable. change 
of attitude will actually bring us much nearer the integration 
we seek. Will intermarriage help us? It would, of course, on a 
large scale, but personally I don’t believe that it will happen on 
a large scale in Africa. Intermarriage has always been 
regarded as a social stigma by whites, even in those territories 
where, unlike South Africa, it is not actually a crime, but I 
have never been able to find out whether, among blacks, it is 
regarded as a stigma or a step up in the world. (Most whites 
assume it is regarded as a deeply-desired privilege, of course.) 
I know that, for example, in South Africa many simple Africans 
who are not Bechuanas, and have nothing whatever to do with 
the people of Bechuanaland, have on their walls a picture of 
Ruth and Seretse Khama. It is difficult to say whether this 
means that they take pride in the fact that a white woman chose 
to marry an important African, or whether the picture simply 
gives them a chance to identify themselves with the ex-chief’s 
successful defiance of white taboo and authority. 
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er Once the social stigma is removed — in the new Africa 
ut marriage with an African will be marrying into the ruling 
dy class, remember, and no one can measure how much of colour- 
th | prejudice is purely class-prejudice, in a country where there 
ne has been a great gap between the living standards of black and 
a, white — and once (in the case of South Africa) there are no 
he | legal disabilities in mixed marriages, I think that inter- 
m 7 marriage will increase at two extreme levels of the social 
ns scale, but scarcely at all in between. Intellectuals will inter- 
el- | marry because they feel closer to intellectuals, whatever their 
in | race or colour, than to the mass, and the humbler and poorly- 

it’s adjusted fringes of both the black and white masses, who have 
ica | not found acceptance in their own societies, will inter- 
ite | marry in order to find a home somewhere — if not within the 
rer +| confines of their own herd, then in someone else’s. But I don’t 
me think we can hope for intermarriage on an effective scale 
or between ordinary people, and I shouldn’t be surprised if 
vill independent black Africa frowned upon it, in an unofficial 
ign but firm way. Especially in a country like South Africa, where 
hat | there might remain whites in sufficiently large numbers to 
ore create an unease at the possibility that they might try to close 
eit | their hands once again on those possessions of power from 
} which their fingers had been prised back one by one. It is 

ead quite likely that there will be a social stigma, among ordinary 
1ese people whose sense of nationalism is well stoked up, attached 
nge to marrying whites; it may be considered un-African. (Nkrumah 
tion has set the official precedent already, by choosing not a Ruth 
ma Williams, but a girl who ‘belongs’ to the continent — a bride 
1 on from Nasser’s Egypt.) If white numbers do not dwindle in 
een those areas of the continent which are heavily white-populated, 
ries and there is integration in schools and universities and no 
ut I discrimination against white children, the picture will change 
it is in a few generations, of course. I do not see those young 
nites people as likely to regard parental race prejudice on either 
rse.) side as anything but fuddy-duddy. But will the whites remain, 
cans stick it out anywhere in Africa in sufficient numbers for this to 
with come about? Isn’t it much more likely that they will dwindle 
re of to small, socially isolated communities, whites in the diaspora ? 
this If one will always have to feel white first, and African second, 

hose it would be better not to stay on in Africa. It would not be 
mply worth it for this. Yet, although I claim no mystique about Africa, 
hief’s I fear that like one of those oxen I sometimes read about in the 


Sunday papers, I might, dumped somewhere else and kindly 
treated, continually plod blindly back to where I came from. 





Deaths and Entrances 
The Emergence of African Writing 


Tom Hopkinson 


Tom Hopkinson, at the age of fifty-three, left London for Fohannes- 
burg a year ago to become editor of Drum, the all-African monthly 
magazine. For ten years until 1950 he had been editor of Picture Post, 
which he left after the proprietor had refused to publish pictures of 
South Korean atrocities. He has written novels, short stories, and a life 
of George Orwell; after leaving Picture Post he became a free-lance 
writer, and was for two years features editor of the News Chronicle. 


Western Native Township, 
Johannesburg 30/12/58. 
Dear Sir, 
Please give bearer my MS. Thanks for having had a 
look at it. 
I was hit with a hammer behind the ear Xmas Eve, 
that’s why I can’t come personally. 
Yours 
ae ow 


by its African author. His book had been accepted for 

paperback publication in South Africa, and I had been 
asked to advise the author about terms, possibilities of publica- 
tion abroad, and so on. What J... K... had written was a 
continuous flow of violence and bloodshed. Knifings, shootings, 
robberies, beatings-up enlivened every chapter, sometimes every 
page. Reading it was like watching clippings from un- 
numbered murder and gangster films strung together and run 
through at four times the normal pace. 

The work of my hammered author, however, is entirely 
typical of his place and time. One of the first things I stumbled 
across in the Drum office after taking over was a filing cabinet 
stuffed with stories sent in for a Short Story Competition, 
launched some fifteen months before and seemingly forgotten. 


Tw typescript referred to had been brought to my office 
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Partly for interest — and partly because I have a fussy disposition 
and like to see everything in order — I read the stories through. 
There were half a dozen love stories, one or two nature stories 
about personalized lions and leopards clearly imitated from the 
‘Wild Animal School’ of English and American magazines, but 
the enormous majority were fantasies of ferocity, centring 
either round gangster life in the townships or that legitimized 
outlet for violence — the boxing ring. But in these mere boxing 
had seldom satisfied the writer, and the fight would be con- 
tinued elsewhere in more deadly form. The theme of almost all, 
in one form or another, was destruction. 

When one thinks over this concentration upon literary 
violence, the reason for it is clear. It is not - like the violence 
of Horror Comics or of the ‘No Orchids’ school — something 
mentally stewed up to horrify and outrage. It is the violence of 
the urban African’s daily life, transposed and heightened. 

From my own office in the last three years two reporters have 
been stabbed to death, one seemingly for no reason at all on his 
first trivial assignment. 

A reporter who went out on a job a month ago came in and 
sat down before me two days later. I failed to recognize him 
and wondered what this injured stranger was doing here. 

‘It’s me — Cy,’ he said. 

‘But Good God, Cy — what happened ?” 

“We drove into a wall.’ 

To-day I saw him in the office again, looking almost as 
battered and bloody as a month ago. 

“What happened ?” 

‘I was beaten up by ésotsts (small-time gangsters) on my way 
home last night.’ 

Arrests, robbings, beatings-up are not surprising misfortunes 
or disasters. They are a recognized part of life. There is hardly 
an African member of our staff who has not been robbed of his 
pay on the way home, many of them more than once. 

Of the townships around Johannesburg where Africans live, 
Alexandra has been lately the most dangerous, still echoing to 
the bloody warfare of the Spoilers and Msomis, the Montagues 
and Capulets of Alexandra. A young man with an attractive 
wife who has reason to visit the township regularly never walks 
through the streets with her in an evening. He sends her on 
ahead and follows a reasonable distance behind. The girl on 
her own will probably get by all right; so will the man. But a 
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girl escorted by a man, unless he is either powerful or notorious, 
is a challenge to every rival manhood. 

Reading the stories and books of aspiring African writers, I 
was continually reminded of something else in literature, and 
for a time could not think what it was. The echo comes from 
late sixteenth-century England, above all from John Webster’s 
plays. Let me be explicit. I am not saying that the writings of 
Africans in present-day South Africa stand comparison with the 
most potent of Elizabethan writing. They do not. What I am 
saying is that the two literatures, with their intense preoccupa- 
tion over violence, murder and sudden death, arise from a 
comparable experience. 

I know death hath ten thousand several doors 
For men to take their exits. 


The urban African, like the Elizabethan, knows mortal life as 
bloody, superstitious, violent, exuberant and tender —- and, 
much as they envy the whites our high standard of living, our 
freedom from arbitrary arrest and imprisonment, and our 
power over the material world, few of them, I think, would 
exchange their fierce experience of life for our tamer one - 
few, that is, of the men. 

Like the Elizabethan, too, the African looks out on a 
mysterious world. Because he knows comparatively little 
about it, yet feels in his bones that he will one day inherit all it 
has to offer, he is eager for progress and enlightenment. He 
wants to expand, develop and to learn. In this he is constantly 
thwarted, partly by the urgent demands of his own physical 
nature, and partly by obstruction arising from the political and 
social organization of the country. The Elizabethan took to 
learning, to literature; he took to the seas, feeling the world 
was his; he expanded out of his inner violence, he also acted 
his violence out upon the world through war, discovery and 
adventure. 

The African, confined in each direction, turns his thoughts 
in and broods the deeper. Those thoughts, expressed in his 
writings, are like the lightning I see from my balcony, running 
every night of the year along the horizons of the Reef, 
continually signalling an unheeded menace. 

* * * 


Utterly different is the writing of the West Coast, of Ghana, 
Nigeria and the French territories. West Coast Africa is not 
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living in the sixteenth century, but in the eighteenth. Life up 
there is not brief, bloody and frustrated; the urban life at 
least is peaceful, orderly, enjoyable, corrupt. 

‘How much will you “dash” me?’ asks the man who comes 
to fix your telephone or give you your driving test. In the night 
clubs of Conakry the bare-breasted hostesses are twelve or 
thirteen years old. There are few difficulties a lie, a joke or a 
cheque-book cannot solve. So the writing produced on the 
West Coast is urbane, ironic, entertaining; often, indeed, it is 
full of moral indignation and verbal savagery, but this is not a 
product of or incitement to violence, as it might be in the 
South, it is its harmless substitute and safety-valve. 

Leading articles in Nigerian newspapers are full of de- 
nunciations; storms, fiery blasts of verbiage, are discharged 
from one editorial desk, one party headquarters, at another, 
like volleys of pebbles and rusty nails from old muzzle-loaders. 
And they do equal execution. 

Watch an argument in a West African market place. Before 
such an outpouring of obloquy, a cursing-match between 
Italian housewives seems as contained as a tiff between two 
television dons. The voices rise shriller and shriller; the gestures 
threaten dissolution; but those wildly flapping hands stop 
short always of the face, and suddenly it has all died down 
without a blow. 

This release through lips and pen is partly the product of 
West Africa’s far milder political climate, partly it is its safe- 
guard. No one here in South Africa, above all no African, could 
write journalism as it is written in Nigeria; so those who feel 
savagely must write their feelings into stories, books. 

In East Africa, conditions approach those of the West. The 
African has sufficient freedom to be able to pour his feelings 
into articles, diatribes and manifestos — writings which he can 
feel may affect the issues which disturb him. 


Proceed! Dr Banda, you have our fullest mandate and we 
are all in the innermost pocket of your political overcoat. 

To Mr Chirwa, we warn you that we shall keep you howling 
on because your political socks are worn out beyond repair, 


so that your attempt to pull them up just exposes your burnt 
heels! 


* * * 
Apt at this moment — when millions of Africans are becoming 
aware of their continent as a unity and of their own ties with 
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one another — comes what is said to be the first anthology of 
all-African writing. Entitled Darkness and Light,* it has been 
compiled by Peggy Rutherfoord, who worked for a time on 
Drum, and is published jointly by Drum Publications and the 
Faith Press, an imprint new to me in the field of books. 
Darkness and Light contains about sixty pieces, varying from 
four-line verses to a 12-page extract from a novel, grouped under 
geographical headings — ‘Southern Africa’, ‘Ethiopia’, and so on. 

The first thing to say about the anthology is that it has been 
achieved ; someone has faced the task of trying to select out of a 
continent’s production, the pieces most worth assembling into 
a book. This is indeed a labour for a literary Hercules, whose 
chief reward, I imagine, is likely to consist in the fact of having 
done it, and in the further possibility of having started some- 
thing which may live and grow. An Annual Anthology of 
African Writing may become - in a very few years’ time — a 
world-renowned, world-selling publication, inclusion in which 
may be the height of many young writers’ dreams. 

But there rises inescapably the second question: how far 
does this collection contain or represent the most interesting 
African writing that could possibly have been got together at 
this moment? Which in turn brings up the further question of 
what do we mean by ‘writing’? 

Darkness and Light has both a preface and an introduction. 
The preface, only half a page long, is by an African journalist 
and author, Can Themba. In it he says: 


You can find us in the mealie fields and in the mines; you 
can find us in the shebeens quaffing ‘Macbeth’ brews to the 
jazz and jive of the cities, or outside the grass huts of our 
fathers, telling tales with the old women. You can see us 
gaffing each other or breaking suddenly into song and dance; 
into swear-words, fighting and tears. We are here in the 
robes of our grandfathers and the tight-trousered dress of the 
big towns. All this is us. 

Here Africans are creating out of English a language of 
their own: a language that thinks in actions, using words that 
dart back and forth on quick-moving feet, virile, earthy, gar- 
rulous. 


The introduction is by the compiler. She begins: 


It is in peace, with the gold dust of time in one’s pocket, 
that one must seek the African on Mount Parnassus. And 


* Darkness and Light. Edited by Peggy Rutherfoord. Faith Press. 18s. 
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coming to those evergreen slopes one must tread softly. For 
the world of African writing is, in some measure, a different 
world; a world where, outwardly at least, many writers 
appear to have small desire to see their work in print and 
literary laurels are of little moment. 


It is thus clear that the writer of the preface and the writer of 
the introduction have different ideas of what constitutes 
African writing. Can Themba thinks journalistically, informally; 
in terms of to-day and to-morrow; of writers forcing words 
into new shapes, to take on new meanings; of a new English 
being hammered out. Miss Rutherfoord sees her job mainly as 


collecting the age-old wisdom of traditional Africa expressed 
in anecdote and song. 


... So it is that in this leisure of African time the habit of 
story-telling still survives. When the sun has gone and the fire 
is lit at evening, when the oxen rest or the nets are put out to 
dry ; far away on the high mountains of Ethiopia; over a glass 
of palm wine by the great sea that washes the Ivory Coast; 
on the street corners of slums and shanty towns, in the old 
Malay quarter of Cape Town, tales are told; tales handed 


down from grandmother to granddaughter, from father to 
son. ... 


It depends, therefore, on your own picture of Africa whether 
such an anthology gives you what you want or not. For my own 
taste, Darkness and Light is long on age-old wisdom, and short on 
the ‘language that thinks in actions’. Of traditional work some 
excellent pieces are included. Justice, The Talking Skull, Anansi’s 
Fishing Expedition are examples. In the two pieces by James 
Aggrey and Jomo Kenyatta the form of the fable is brought 
up to date and given a strong political twist; I have heard just 
the same technique used in Congress speeches. 

Among the traditional tales is what must surely be the origi- 
nal ‘shaggy dog’ story, only this is a shaggy yam. 


Once, not far from the city of Accra on the Gulf of Guinea, 
a country man went out to his garden to dig up some yams to 
take to market. While he was digging, one of the yams said to 
him: 

“Well, at last you’re here. You never weeded me, but now 


you come around with your digging stick. Go away and leave 
me alone!’ 
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The farmer turned around and looked at his cow in amaze- 
ment. The cow was chewing her cud and looking at him. 

‘Did you say something?’ he asked. 

The cow kept on chewing and said nothing, but the man’s 
dog spoke up. 

‘It wasn’t the cow who spoke to you’, the dog said. ‘It was 
the yam. The yam says leave him alone’ ... 

The story ends with all parties going before the chief. 
The chief listened to them patiently, but he couldn’t refrain 
from scowling. 

‘Now this is really a wild story’, he said at last. “You’d 
better all go back to your work before I punish you for disturb- 
ing the peace.’ 

So the men went away, and the chief shook his head and 
mumbled to himself, ‘Nonsense like that upsets the com- 
munity.’ 

‘Fantastic, isn’t it?’ his stool said. ‘Imagine, a talking 
yam!’ 


In addition there are half a dozen straight short stories, 
modern in writing and approach, which would do credit to 
any first-rate collection of present-day work. These include 
Under the Blue Gum Trees, by Dyke Sentso, The Devil at Yolahun 
Bridge, by Abioseh Nicol, and The Dignity of Begging, by William 
Modisane. Escapade in Ruanda by the Central African writer, 
Saverio Naigiziki, is a delightfully sophisticated story which 


includes the salesman’s memorable prayer-confession : 


I was very wrong to use and perhaps to lose for ever what did 
not belong to me. But it was to save good folk who were 
threatened with prison and disgrace. The till was full to over- 
flowing with money and my heart with goodness. I opened 
both, spontaneously, irresistibly. Nuco’s till and my own 
heart. 


All these and several more are a pleasure to read and to 
possess. There is a quantity of poetry, including one notable 
piece — Léopold Senghor’s Congo — but there is a good deal also 


which can be described in unliterary language as ‘wet’. 


Hear him calling there on the tree, 
Flapping his wings and shaking his head! 
A brave and comely bird is he 

With his shining plumes so bright to see. 
As I went down to the river-bed 

Bearing my water-jar on my head 

I saw him on the kurubo tree. 
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In the short descriptions of the authors there are also some odd 
mistakes. Thomas Codjoe of Ghana did not take an Honours 
Degree at London University, and is not a Doctor of Science 
and Law — except in the sense that he awarded these degrees, 
among others, to himself. He has not travelled at all outside 
West Africa. And it is surely a strange description of the work 
of Jomo Kenyatta, whose dark shadow hangs over the whole of 
Africa, to say that ‘on his return to Kenya he was active in 
land tenure problems’. 

My chief criticism of this anthology, though, is not for what 
is in, but for what is out. Truly to represent African writing, it 
should have included examples of the work of Todd Mashikize 
and Casey Motsisi from the South, two or three typical leading 
articles from West Africa, and a couple of East African political 
manifestos. I could have spared a laboured imitation of Kafka 
and half a dozen ponderous verse translations to make room 
for them. This might have brought down on the compiler’s 
head the dreaded accusation ‘journalistic’, but I think she 
should have risked it. In a continent shaking itself free, the most 
exciting writing tends to concentrate directly on the present. 
I can hardly do better than to quote Jomo Kenyatta’s fable 
about Kenya as an example. 


THE GENTLEMEN OF THE JUNGLE 
A GIKUYU TALE 
Told by 
Jomo KENYATTA 


(Introducing the tale, Jomo Kenyatta says, “The relation 
between the Gikuyu and the Europeans can well be illustrated 
by this Gikuyu story.’) 

Once upon a time an elephant made a friendship with a 
man. One day a heavy thunderstorm broke out, the elephant 
went to his friend, who had a little hut at the edge of the 
forest, and said to him: ‘My dear good man, will you please 
let me put my trunk inside your hut to keep it out of this 
torrential rain?’ The man, seeing what a situation his friend 
was in, replied: ‘My dear good elephant, my hut is very small, 
but there is room for your trunk and myself. Please put your 
trunk in gently.’ The elephant thanked his friend, saying: 
“You have done me a good deed and one day I shall return 
your kindness.’ But what followed ? As soon as the elephant put 
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his trunk inside the hut, slowly he pushed his head inside, and 
finally flung the man out in the rain, and then lay down 
comfortably inside his friend’s hut, saying: ‘My dear good 
friend, your skin is harder than mine, and as there is not 
enough room for both of us, you can afford to remain in the 
rain while I am protecting my delicate skin from the hail- 
storm.’ 

The man, seeing what his friend had done to him, started to 
grumble, the animals in the nearby forest heard the noise and 
came to see what was the matter. All stood around listening 
to the heated argument between the man and his friend the 
elephant. In this turmoil the lion came along roaring, and said 
in a loud voice: ‘Don’t you all know that I am the King of the 
Jungle! How dare anyone disturb the peace of my kingdom ?” 
On hearing this the elephant, who was one of the high ministers 
in the jungle kingdom, replied in a soothing voice, and said: 
‘My Lord, there is no disturbance of the peace in your king- 
dom. I have only been having a little discussion with my 
friend here as to the possession of this little hut which your 
lordship sees me occupying.’ The lion, who wanted to have 
‘peace and tranquillity’ in his kingdom, replied in a noble 
voice, saying: ‘I command my ministers to appoint a Com- 
mission of Enquiry to go thoroughly into this matter and 
report accordingly.” He then turned to the man and said: 
‘You have done well by establishing friendship with my 
people, especially with the elephant who is one of my honour- 
able ministers of state. Do not grumble any more, your hut is 
not lost to you. Wait until the sitting of my Imperial Com- 
mission, and there you will be given plenty of opportunity to 
state your case. I am sure that you will be pleased with the 
findings of the Commission.” The man was very pleased by 
these sweet words from the King of the Jungle, and innocently 
waited for his opportunity, in the belief that naturally the hut 
would be returned to him. 

The elephant, obeying the command of his master, got busy 
with other ministers to appoint the Commission of Enquiry. 
The following elders of the jungle were appointed to sit in the 
Commission: (1) Mr Rhinoceros; (2) Mr Buffalo; (3) Mr 
Alligator; (4) The Rt Hon. Mr Fox to act as chairman; and 
(5) Mr Leopard to act as Secretary to the Commission. On 
seeing the personnel, the man protested and asked if it was not 
necessary to include in this Commission a member from his 
side. But he was told that it was impossible, since no one from 
his side was well enough educated to understand the intricacy 
of jungle law. Further, that there was nothing to fear, for the 
members of the Commission were all men of repute for their 
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impartiality in justice, and as they were gentlemen chosen by 
God to look after the interests of races less adequately en- 
dowed with teeth and claws, he might rest assured that they 
would investigate the matter with the greatest care and report 
impartially. 

The Commission sat to take the evidence. The Rt Hon. 
Mr Elephant was first called. He came along with a superior 
air, brushing his tusks with a sapling which Mrs Elephant had 
provided, and in an authoritative voice said: ‘Gentlemen of 
the Jungle, there is no need for me to waste your valuable 
time in relating a story which I am sure you all know. I have 
always regarded it as my duty to protect the interests of my 
friends, and this appears to have caused the misunderstanding 
between myself and my friend here. He invited me to save his 
hut from being blown away by a hurricane. As the hurricane 
had gained access owing to the unoccupied space in the hut, I 
considered it necessary, in my friend’s own interests, to turn 
the undeveloped space to a more economic use by sitting in it 
myself; a duty which any of you would undoubtedly have 
performed with equal readiness in similar circumstances.’ 

After hearing the Rt Hon. Mr Elephant’s conclusive 
evidence, the Commission called Mr Hyena and other elders 
of the jungle, who all supported what Mr Elephant had said. 
They then called the man who began to give his own account 
of the dispute. But the Commission cut him short, saying: 
“My good man, please confine yourself to relevant issues. We 
have already heard the circumstances from various unbiased 
sources; all we wish you to tell us is whether the undeveloped 
space in your hut was occupied by any one else before Mr 
Elephant assumed his position?’ The man began to say: ‘No, 
but—’ But at this point the Commission declared that they had 
heard sufficient evidence from both sides and retired to con- 
sider their decision. After enjoying a delicious meal at the 
expense of the Rt Hon. Mr Elephant, they reached their 
verdict, called the man, and declared as follows: ‘In our 
opinion this dispute has arisen through a regrettable mis- 
understanding due to the backwardness of your ideas. We 
consider that Mr Elephant has fulfilled his sacred duty of 
protecting your interests. As it is clearly for your good that the 
space should be put to its most economic use, and as you 
yourself have not yet reached the stage of expansion which 
would enable you to fill it, we consider it necessary to arrange 
a compromise to suit both parties. Mr Elephant shall continue 
his occupation of your hut, but we give you permission to look 
for a site where you can build another hut more suited to your 
needs, and we will see that you are well protected.’ 
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The man, having no alternative, and fearing that his 
refusal might expose him to the teeth and claws of members 
of the Commission, did as they suggested. But no sooner had 
he built another hut than Mr Rhinoceros charged in with his 
horn lowered and ordered the man to quit. A Royal Com- 
mission was again appointed to look into the matter, and the 
same finding was given. This procedure was repeated until 
Mr Buffalo, Mr Leopard, Mr Hyena and the rest were all 
accommodated with new huts. Then the man decided that he 
must adopt an effective method of protection, since Com- 
missions of Enquiry did not seem to be of any use to him. He 
sat down and said: ‘Ng’enda thi ndagaga motegi,’ which literally 
means ‘there is nothing that treads on the earth that cannot 
be trapped,’ or in other words, you can fool people for a time, 
but not for ever. 

Early one morning, when the huts already occupied by the 
jungle lords were all beginning to decay and fall to pieces, he 
went out and built a bigger and better hut a little distance 
away. No sooner had Mr Rhinoceros seen it than he came 
rushing in, only to find that Mr Elephant was already inside, 
sound asleep. Mr Leopard next came in at the window, Mr 
Lion, Mr Fox and Mr Buffalo entered the doors, while Mr 
Hyena howled for a place in the shade and Mr Alligator 
basked on the roof. Presently they all began disputing about 
their rights of penetration, and from disputing they came to 
fighting, and while they were all embroiled together the man 
set the hut on fire and burnt it to the ground, jungle lords and 
all. Then he went home, saying: ‘Peace is costly, but it’s 
worth the expense,’ and lived happily ever after. 
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In Search of an African 
Personality 


Ulli Beier 


Ulli Beier, born in Germany, has lived in Nigeria for the past 
nine years, lecturing on African liberation and Culture at the 
University College at Ibadan. He has published an anthology of 
Yuraba poetry, and is co-editor of ‘Black Orpheus’, a remarkable 
journal of African and Afro-American literature. 


ATIONALISM has been a powerful and successful 
Ne in West Africa during the past decade. Already 

Ghana and Guinea are independent countries and with 
Nigeria, a country of 35 million people, on the eve of indepen- 
dence we witness the end of colonialism in West Africa. 

But while Nationalism has been so successful in the political 
field, it also poses new psychological and emotional problems 
that have yet to be solved. Paradoxically the most ardent 
nationalists in West Africa to-day are the most Europeanized 
group of the community. Only those who had acquired the 
language, education and way of life of the colonial masters 
could forge the weapons with which colonialism could be 
overcome. This new social class usually regards traditional 
African culture with suspicion. Traditional music, dancing, 
art, and above all religion, are rejected as ‘primitive’, ‘back- 
ward’ or even ‘savage’. On the other hand, the only culture 
they are likely to possess is either English or French. It is 
one thing to establish a new African state, say ‘Ghana’, 
another thing to create a new Ghanaian consciousness, a new 
Ghanaian identity. Apart from a popular dance form, the 
‘Highlife’, there is as yet no cultural manifestation in Ghana 
that can be identified truly as Ghanaian, rather than as Ashanti, 
or Ewe, or Fanti or English. 

On the whole there is in the English-speaking countries a 
tendency to suppress traditional cultural manifestations, 
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which are condemned as ‘tribal’, and to encourage the English 
ones which are considered to be ‘modern’. Looking through 
the anthology Voices of Ghana (a collection of poems, plays and 
short stories used on Radio Ghana during the years 1955-57) 
one would be hard put to find something really ‘Ghanaian’ 
among the non-traditional pieces. A number of more or less 
gifted writers have written in a rather conventional English 
about themes connected with their country. But they are 


descriptive and avoid all controversy, and there is nothing to~ 


betray that they were written by Africans either in their 
emotional contents, or in their use of English. Nigeria has 
produced only one writer who is indisputably ‘African’, Amos 
Tutuola, who has recreated traditional Yoruba myths and 
folktales in a very Africanized form of English. But while his 
Palmwine Drinkard and his My Life in the Bush of Ghosts were 
enthusiastically received in England, they are rejected violently 
in Africa. These books are much too close to tradition not to 
arouse the antagonism of the highly literate class of Nigerians. 
They feel that Tutuola is a bad ambassador for Nigeria, because 
he writes ‘wrong’ English and moreover creates the impression 
abroad that Nigerians are a superstition-ridden people. His 
success in Europe is attributed not to his literary qualities but 
to his ‘quaintness’, which amuses his patronizing white readers. 

To the average literate Nigerian or Ghanaian, African 
tradition is meaningless to-day; they regard it as having 
merely curiosity value for Europeans. The well-known 
Nigerian politician, Dennis Osadebay, says in one of his poems: 


Don’t preserve my customs, 
As some fine curios 
To suit some white historians taste. 


The same author, who is one of the leaders of the nationalist 
movement in Nigeria, criticizes the white man, not for destroy- 
ing so much African culture, but for not introducing enough 
European culture: 


I’m not ungrateful though I ask 

For more and more good things. 

I cannot rest 

Satisfied with half a loaf or less 

When I know you can give the whole bread. 
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It is one of the greatest ironies of history that the great 
quest for a new African identity comes from French West 
Africa and not from British West Africa. The French have 
destroyed far more African traditions than the British, and have 
been far more successful in assimilating Africans to the 
European way of life. The British, with their system of ‘indirect 
rule’, left many traditional African institutions intact. Even 
to-day chiefs play an important part in Nigerian life; while in 
the neighbouring Dahomey the French administration has 
broken the chieftaincy halfa century ago. In Nigeria and Ghana 
African dress is worn by the most Anglicized Africans on 
festive occasions. Very few of them have replaced their own 
diet by European food. Many of them continue to write in 
their mother tongue and a considerable amount of modern 
writing has been produced in Yoruba, Ewe and Akan. 

The évolué in the French territories, on the other hand, has 
been completely assimilated to French life. He uses the French 
language with great perfection, but seldom, if ever, writes in 
his mother tongue. He is much more at home in French 
culture than any Nigerian or Ghanaian in British culture. 
The French, while ruthlessly suppressing traditional institutions 
in Africa, have also been prepared to accept Africans as French- 
men, once they had a thoroughly French education. They 
created the myth of ‘France Outre Mer’ which proclaimed that 
France did not really have any colonies, that the overseas 
territories and France were the same country, and that Africans 
were the equals of Frenchmen — provided they had given up 
their African identity. A great deal of idealism and sincerity 
went into the implementation of this myth. Africans became 
delegates in Assemblée Nationale in Paris (something that 
would be unthinkable in England!). At the same time, however, 
this was a convenient way of depriving potential nationalist 
movements of their leadership, by estranging the most educated 
elements from their countries and turning them into a new 
uprooted class of Afro-Europeans. 

But it is precisely from these Afro-Europeans that the most 
vigorous protest against assimilation has come. At first this 
protest takes the form of an outburst of hatred against the white 
man who has violated Africa. Traditional life is romanticized 
as a peaceful idyllic existence which the brutal strangers have 
destroyed. This attitude is best typified by David Diop’s poem, 
Celui Qui a Tout Perdu: 
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The sun shone on my hut 

And my wives were beautiful and supple 

Like palm trees swaying in the wind. 

My children swam through the turbulent rapids 
Of the great wide river 

And my canoes fought the crocodiles. 

The maternal moon accompanied our dances 


The frenzied rhythm of the tom-tom, 


Tom-tom of joy, tom-tom of happy abandon, 
Amongst the fires of liberty. 


Then one day silence... 

The rays of the sun seemed extinct 

In my hut void of sense. 

My wives crushed their painted mouths 


On the hard thin lips of the steel-eyed conquerors, 
And my children abandoned their peaceful nudity 
For the uniform of iron and blood. 

Your voice too is dead. 

The chains of slavery have torn my heart, 
Tom-toms of night, tom toms of my fathers. 


The attitude of David Diop marks the explosion of the myth 
of ‘France Outre Mer’. He is an évolué African who reacts with 
bitterness and hate to the French offer to turn him into a 
Frenchman. His attitude is purely negative, however. It does 
not take him a single step towards the solution of the burning 
problem of ‘what is the new African identity’? If a man 
rejects the French way of life after having gone so far on the 
road to assimilation, how can he rediscover his own African 
values ? 

The answer did not come from West Africa at all in the first 
instance, but from the West Indies. It was the Martiniquese 
poet, Aimé Césaire, who became the father of the West African 
literary movement. As early as 1939 Césaire had published his 
famous poem Notes Sur Un Retour Au Pays Natale. In this long 
work the poet looks back at Martinique and its depressing 
situation. He describes the poverty, the misery, the corruption 
and blames colonialism. The civilization that produced 
colonialism can therefore no longer be accepted. Its values are 
false. He rejects its artificiality, its materialism, and its in- 
humanity and he pronounces ecstatically the famous paradox: 
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Hurray for those who never invented anything 

Hurray for those who never explored anything 

Hurray for those who never conquered anything 

But who, in awe, give themselves up to the essence of things 
Ignorant of the shell, but seized by the rhythm of things 
Not intent on conquest, but playing the play of the world. 


In these lines we also get a first hint of the new set of values 
that Césaire is opposing to the materialism of the West. This 
materialism arises, according to him, because Western life is 
divorced from nature and from God. This is why it has become 
a civilization of ‘death’, and it can only be saved if it can 
rediscover the mystic union with nature and the supernatural 
forces that is, says Césaire, an important element of the ‘African’ 
way of life. Césaire has never been to Africa. But the Africa 
he proclaims is not the Africa of reality, but an ideological 
concept, a philosophy, a way of life. 

Eventually he coined the term ‘négritude’ for this new atti- 
tude. The term was soon picked up in West Africa and indeed 
by all French-speaking Africans or Afro-Americans. It became 
a battle cry, a slogan. It served to draw together all those who 
were striving to rediscover their African identity. To-day the 
term ‘négritude’ also stands for a literary movement, of which 
Césaire is perhaps still the most important exponent. By far 
the greatest West African representative of the movement is 
the Senegalese poet, politician and scholar, Léopold Sédar 
Senghor, delegate for Senegal in the Assemblée Nationale in 
Paris. He takes the ideas of Césaire even further. Western 
culture, he declares, is doomed. It is a ‘world that has died of 
machines and cannons’. Nothing can save it, but the new 
vitality, the new life force which can be found only among the 
black races to-day: 


we are the leaven that the white flour needs. 


Senghor’s most vigorous denouncement of the West is his 
poem New York. Never has the artificiality of our culture been 
attacked more poignantly than in this poem, (‘no mother’s 
breast but only nylon legs’). But opposed to the brutality of 
Manhattan is the magical mysticism of Harlem, and Senghor 
can end up triumphantly by shouting: 


New York! I say to you New York let black blood flow into 
your blood 
That it may rub the rust from your steel joints like an oil of life 
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‘New York’ is something like a manifesto of ‘negritude’, and 
it is worth while, in conclusion, quoting it in full. The ideas 
which it represents are bound to play an increasingly important 
part in West Africa, and are likely soon to spread to Ghana 
and Nigeria. For Negritude gives a philosophical basis to 
nationalism and restores African self-confidence and dignity. 


TO NEW YORK 
(For jazz orchestra: trumpet solo) 


I 


New York! At first I was confused by your beauty, by those 
great golden long-legged girls. 

So shy at first before your metallic eyes, your frosted smile 

So shy. And the anguish in the depths of sky-scraper streets 

Lifting eyes hawkhooded to the sun’s eclipse. 

Sulphurous your light and livid the towers with heads that 
thunderbolt the sky 

The skyscrapers which defy the storms with muscles of steel and 
stone-glazed hide. 

But two weeks on the bare sidewalks of Manhattan 

- At the end of the third week the fever seizes you with the 
pounce of a leopard 

Two weeks without rivers or fields, all the birds of the air 

Falling sudden and dead on the high ashes of flat roof-tops. 

No smile of a child blooms, his hand refreshed in my hand 

No mother’s breast, but only nylon legs. Legs and breasts 
that have no sweat nor smell. 

No tender word for there are no lips, only artificial hearts 
payed for in hard cash 

And no book where wisdom may be read. The painter’s palette 
blossoms with crystals of coral. 

Nights of insomnia oh nights of Manhattan! So agitated by 
flickering lights, while motor horns howl of empty hours 
And while dark waters carry away hygienic loves, like rivers 

flooded with the corpses of children. 


II 


Now is the time of signs and of reckonings 

New York! Now is the time of manna and hyssop. 

You must but listen to the trombones of God, let your heart 
beat in the rhythm of blood, your blood. 

I saw in Harlem humming with noise with stately colours 
and flamboyant smells 
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— It was tea-time at the house of the seller of pharmaceutical 
products — 

I saw preparing the festival of night for escape from the day. 
I proclaim night more truthful than the day. 

It was the pure hour when in the streets God makes the life 
that goes back beyond memory spring up 

All the amphibious elements shining like suns. 

Harlem Harlem! Now I saw Harlem! A green breeze of corn 
springs up from the pavements ploughed by the naked feet 
of dancers 

Bottoms waves of silk and sword blade breasts, water-lily 
ballets and fabulous masks. 

At the feet of police horses roll the mangoes of love from low 
houses. 

And I saw along the sidewalks streams of white run streams of 
black milk in the blue fog of cigars. 

I saw the sky in the evening snow cotton-flowers and seraphims 
wings and sorcerers plumes. 

Listen New York! Oh listen to your male voice of brass 
vibrating with oboes, the anguish choked with tears 
falling in great clots of blood 

Listen to the distant beating of your nocturnal heart, rhythm 

and blood of the tom-tom, tom-tom blood and tom-tom. 


III 


New York! I say to you: New York! let black blood flow into 
your blood 

That it may rub the rust from your steel joints, like an oil 
of life 

That it may give to your bridges the bend of buttocks and 
the suppleness of creepers. 

Now return the most ancient times, the unity recovered, 
the reconciliation of the Lion, the Bull and the Tree 

Thoughts linked to act, ear to heart, sign to sense. 

There are your rivers murmuring with scented crocodiles 
and mirage-eyed manatees. And no need to invent the Sirens. 

But it is enough to open the eyes to the rainbow of April 

And the ears, above all the ears, to God who out of the laugh of 
a saxophone created the heaven and the earth in six days, 

And the seventh day he slept the great sleep of the negro, 
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The Self-Limiting Task 


Changing Roles of the Missionary 
Anthony Barker 


Dr Barker is medical superintendent of the Charles Johnson 
Memorial Hospital at Nqutu, in Zululand, South Africa. After taking 
his degree at Birmingham, and war service in the Merchant Navy, he 
first went to Zululand in 1945, with his wife, a fellow medical student. 
He returned to England to take his F RC S in 1951, but decided to re- 
turn to Zululand, where he combines a rigorous and isolated way of 
life with a detached and unusual approach to missionary problems. 
His first book is to be published by the Faith Press later this year. 


whether, after all, he was not more of a geographer than 

a missionary? ‘Viewed in relation to my calling, the 
geographical feat is the beginning of the missionary enterprise,’ 
he wrote in answer to the London Missionary Society which 
had rashly questioned his motives. We should not blame the 
bearded, righteous men who asked the question; theirs was a 
high trust — to collect the money of faithful chapel-folk and, 
through their agents overseas, to translate that money into 
new congregations in heathen lands. They were thinking as 
reasonable men when they demanded that a certain outlay in 
money should produce a certain number of conversions. Here 
was their most famous, and certainly their most formidable, 
employee crossing and recrossing Africa on foot, from the 
Indian Ocean to the cold Atlantic shore, and where were his 
results? True, his journeys had caught the public imagination 
to make of Livingstone the unwilling scapegoat of a nation’s 
conscience, just as men and women to-day have placed their 
uneasy burdens on the bowed shoulders of the illustrious 
Dr Schweitzer; true, his labours to break the slave trade bore, 
when refined at the capable, polished hands of prelates and 
politicians, fruit beyond his best hopes; true, his discoveries 
about the watersheds of Africa have been of the greatest 
importance in the development of that vast continent, yet in 


To surest way of annoying Dr Livingstone was to ask him 
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every case his work was to lay only the veriest foundations 
upon which the master builders, Rhodes and Stanley and 
Wilberforce had laboriously to build. All this, the missionary 
society in London could hardly be expected to foresee. All that 
was apparent was sporadic preaching with little or no follow-up, 
and a nominal missionary preoccupied with his eternal 
wanderings, travelling for months together in the company 
and under the protection of the very slavers he was pledged to 
eradicate, spending the last few, damp months of his life 
pushing through swamps which he hoped were the sponges of 
the Nile, yet feared in his heart were but the extreme hinter- 
land of the Congo system — which they were. 

He and the old gentlemen of the mission quarrelled and 
parted, yet he indignantly rejected an offer of funds to go back 
to Africa as a geographer, writing to James Young that he 
*,.. would not consent to go merely as a geographer, but as a 
missionary, and do geography by the way, because I feel I am 
in the way of duty when trying either to enlighten these poor 
people or open their land to lawful commerce.’ 

Livingstone was more appreciated on the continent where he 
worked. They brought his body down to the coast when he 
died, men for whom he had seemed to have little more than a 
sorrowing pity; men whom he was not above moulding with a 
whip; men who had left him alone in his extremity, and pilfered 
his possessions when he was disabled. They brought his body 
down to the coast in love, recognizing in the withdrawn, 
humorous, irascible man something which inspired them to 
show a measure of affection which has, perhaps, never again 
been equalled between black men and white. 

Livingstone’s father-in-law, Robert Moffat, was of a different 
order. Where the near-sightedness of the London Missionary 
Society irritated Dr Livingstone to the point of resignation, its 
faithful care for its agent in Kuruman, Dr Moffat, made of the 
latter one of the society’s most loyal workers. ‘Dear, good Mr 
and Mrs Moffat are so wedded to the society; it is really 
essential to their Christianity to believe in it,’ commented their 
daughter-in-law Emily Moffat to her father, a sagacious tea- 
merchant of Bristol. The society returned Moffat’s trust in 
themselves, assisting him in every possible way to carry out 
his mission to the Bechuanas. In spite of quarrels with the 
society’s senior worker in Cape Town, Dr Philip, over the 
political duties of a missionary, Moffat’s relations with the 
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parent mission remained cordial. He was a preacher and a 
teacher of such enthusiasm that it seemed at times as if he 
overstepped the bounds both of propriety and ethics in reaching 
his hearers. For him, no holds were barred in making contact 
with the people. Presents — the irrepressible Emily Moffat 
called them by a ruder name — passed between him and the 
chiefs and leaders of the people, opening ears which remained 
deaf to the words of others who, with nicer consciences, camped 
on the edge of the tribal lands waiting for an invitation to enter 
which never came. 

In their strong, diverse personalities, Livingstone and Moffat 
epitomized two strands in the missionary thread which has 
run through the development of modern Africa. The one, 
concerned for the over-all development of the country, onward- 
looking towards the future, the other the preacher, satisfied 
that the missionary task was first and last the conversion of the 
heathen masses to the Christian faith, and content for strategy 
to use a direct frontal attack on the barbaric mores of the time. 
Either method meant innumerable difficulties. How often, 
lonely under the night sky, hearing the frogs in chorus down at 
the river, must Livingstone’s faith been tested ? What if he were 
really deceiving himself, seeking glory for his travels, putting 
the discovery of the source of the Nile above his search for 
fellowship with his Maker? And would not Moffat have 
doubts, too? He could not be forever preaching; so few came 
to hear him, so very few were baptized except the half-castes 
and the wandering hottentots for whom, as Moffat realized, 
there might be certain temporal advantages in becoming 
Christians. Inevitably, both must have felt that they were 
wasting their time. Yet, as Livingstone tramped in utter 
silence the broad grasslands or squelched through the swamps, 
was he ‘wasting time’ any more than Moffat who was forced to 
spend much of his time in his vegetable garden or with his 
herd of precious cattle, preoccupied with the business of staying 
alive in a barren land? Both of them yearned for more contact; 
everywhere men were unwilling to hear them, indifferent to 
the message that burned on the preacher’s lips. So little, so 
very little seemed to go home. ‘It would be a positive relief 
here to get hold of somebody who was sufficiently curious to 
ask a single question about religion.’ 

These two strands were inevitably fused together as the 
years went by. Itinerant preaching gave way to settled mis- 
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sionary work within a circumscribed area, and the Mission 
Station developed, peopled at first with the new converts. In 
the early days those who heard the call and responded to it 
often found themselves outside the tribal pale, banished by 
baptism from the closely knit kinship of the tribe. They settled 
on the mission lands and, in a generation or two, formed the 
backbone of the new congregations. Their children attended 
school and were taught; embryonic intellectuals who were to 
become the pioneers of a new, aware Africa. Their tuition and 
care took up more and more of the missionary’s time until the 
need for reinforcement by lay missionaries, teachers and 
carpenters, doctors and nurses became imperative. It is in 
this multiplication of the lay missionary that the mission- 
station of to-day most differs from the solitary preaching-unit 
of the early pioneers. Not that the laity were forgotten in some 
of the earliest endeavours, but that they were sorely swamped 
by members of what Dr Livingstone described as the ‘Parson 
tribe’. On the original, tragic expedition of the Universities 
Mission to Central Africa Livingstone notes that, in addition 
to the five clergymen sent up the Shire River, there were: 
‘One carpenter — a poor stick — one shoemaker, one gardener, 
one printer — Europeans — and three black men, two of them 
noted blackguards.’ 

With the settling of mission stations their influence extended 
and their resources grew, largely in relation to the comparative 
wealth of the various missionary societies which controlled 
them. Thus were created the highly organized centres, com- 
prising church, school and hospital in a three-pronged attack 
on paganism, ignorance and human misery. Livingstonia, Holy 
Cross in the Pondo country, Adams, Lovedale and a host of 
others began in this way. They have been powerful witnesses 
and sources of much that is good. 

In the process of becoming established the missionary him- 
self was bound to change. For one thing the new, lay mis- 
sionaries were not clergy and, though they were faithful men 
and women for whom the command to preach the gospel and 
heal the sick had seemed to speak with especial distinctness, 
they were often less than able to put their faith into words, still 
less to stand up to any consistent catechism of doubt. They were 
people for whom the mission was seen as a work of mercy, where, 
of their abundance, they sought to share with the less fortunate 
of the world. They wished to bring healing and sight, not as a 
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sort of physical sprat to catch the religious mackerel, but 
because they saw that the Divine command implied a care for 
the physical and intellectual, as well as the spiritual, well-being 
of those to whom they ministered. 

Nor is it disrespectful to the Cloth to say that the ordained 
men were also changing. This was not wholly the result of 
increasing administrative burdens applied to their willing 
backs, although that had something to do with it, but more 
especially it was a changing emphasis in the christian faith 
itself that altered their mode of attack. The early men, Moffat 
and the others, brought to their work, in addition to a love of 
souls, a lively sense of the imminence of Hell. That from any 
slackness of theirs the souls of men should be lost, goaded them 
into phenomenal tasks and perilous journeys without any 
thought for themselves at all. But the physical flames of Hell 
seem in the twentieth century to have lost their fierce heat, and 
while the sense of urgency in men’s salvation persists, there are 
fewer clergy to-day who would add to their message of the love 
of God a simultaneous threat of Hell to bring up the slackers 
from the rear. It is not that Hell has cooled, but that we are 
inclined in this present age to think it not quite sporting to 
mention it. 

Much of the glamour faded from the missionary scene as the 
mission institutions grew in organization and influence, but the 
work of the missionaries took on new aspects which have been a 
far greater force for conversion and education than the lonely, 
heroic endeavours of earlier days. Christian colonies were 
built up whence, in spite of imperfections, something of the 
light of Christian charity was reflected. By that light, a growing 
number of boys and girls first learnt to escape from the nihilism 
of a magical society into a responsible view of the world and of 
themselves. Older folk, mostly women as in church circles the 
world over, grew to love the church and the faith that it 
preached. A few young men felt the call to the ministry and 
were ordained. 

Somehow, out of a great deal of ill-understood education 
and un-digested religious material, a new type of young man 
and young woman was being created. Here developed the new, 
politically aware citizens of Africa; here were women desirous 
of better homes and a brighter future for their children. There 
were plenty of failures as well, plenty for whom this new 
liberty of thought and action was an intolerable strain, plenty 
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for whom the temptations of wealth and idleness were too 
strong, and who sank into debauchery and crime. 

The greater expense of highly organized missionary work 
necessitated the acceptance of grants from the Government 
with, since he who pays the piper calls the tune, increasing 
government control. In the field of education this has come in 
South Africa, to mean the virtual exclusion of the missionary. 
Jealous of church influence and fanatically intent on impressing 
their own stamp on African school children, the Nationalist 
Government stepped in. The missions had proved themselves 
too liberal in outlook — a point of view which many of their 
former pupils would have reason to doubt — and in most cases 
were incurably English in loyalty. They had taught in a muted 
manner that Jack was as good as his master and so let loose 
dangerous doctrines of racial equality which ran exactly counter 
to the accepted beliefs of that Government which so generously 
had provided most of the money. 

But there was another reaction beside that of the Govern- 
ment towards the missions; the reaction of the pupils them- 
selves. So many who later became powers in the land, whether 
as doctors, teachers or revolutionaries, felt impelled to reject 
their missionary origins. They felt, as so many have felt before 
them, that Christianity, at least as revealed in the majority of 
its adherents, was not dynamic enough and, worse, was too 
solidly on the side of the ruling power. For this the missionaries 
themselves must bear part of the blame; for too long they have 
failed to realize how deep is the hurt given by racial arrogance; 
for too long have they retained to themselves the tit-bits of life, 
‘because we work so hard, and have given up such a lot’; for 
too long the lives of some have been lives of sanctified self- 
indulgence. The attitude of respectable white churchgoers in 
keeping within their congregations a most strict segregation, 
‘because we live with these Natives all the week and we do like 
a bit of time to ourselves at the weekend’, has done untold harm 
to the cause of Christianity in South Africa which the splendid 
labours of Scott and Huddleston, Reeves and Clayton have 
not been powerful enough wholly to neutralize in the minds of 
thinking Africans. 

The rejection was, then, understandable enough. It was the 
rejection of the bossiness of the nursery with a final act of rude- 
ness to the departing Nanny, and for the most part has been 
accepted good-humouredly enough, if with a tinge of real pain, 
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by the wiser missionaries. This individual rejection is to be seen 
as the pattern for the final, national rejection which is the goal 
towards which, paradoxically, every missionary should have 
been working. Against this coming time he has been teaching 
his people, binding them fast to the faith, inculcating in them 
the confidence that the change is going to need when priest and 
people alike will be indigenous and the foreign hand be re- 
moved. He should not be surprised when the day comes, even 
though it come when he still thinks the people are not ready for 
it. 

Being a mission doctor myself, I believe this moment has not 
been reached in South Africa, but by the close of the century, 
and possibly before then, it is bound to come. That there has 
not yet been any very violent reaction is in part due to the kind 
of work being done by the modern missionary. Nowadays he is 
unlikely to find himself in the relatively uncomplicated task 
of direct dissemination of the Gospel. More likely he will be an 
adminisirative officer, sharing that work with his priestly 
function, but as an archdeacon or as a bishop, more pre- 
occupied with the material resources of his diocese than with the 
cure of individual souls. The work of conversion has passed to 
his African colleagues, and being less often evident he will be, 
perhaps, less resented. Yet in a few years he will know that he 
must decline while his colleagues increase; that he must cease 
from leadership and become, if he is asked to remain at all, 
once again a servant, put to work in some corner of the mis- 
sionary field where, in the opinion of his former junior partners, 
his talents will be of most use. This is going to be difficult; and 
there are not many who will look forward with equanimity to 
this change of roles. He may, in his subordination, remain well 
aware that he could make a far better job of being the boss than 
he to whom, for Christ’s sake, he has handed the job. 

For, in the end, the missionary’s job is governed by obedience. 
By obedience to his calling, to his superiors and to his Master. 
In so far as he is true to these disciplines he may dare to assume 
that what he is doing has upon it the seal of God. Through all 
the folly and self-indulgence; through all the splendour and 
triumphs of the work; through all the doubts and irritations of 
his calling, the missionary may hope that God will use his 
talents and his years to create something good. Even when 
he stands, his bags packed and labelled, waiting for the train to 
carry him out of the country of his willing adoption, he may 
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take heart from the knowledge that this, too, is within the 
providence of God. 


We may, I think, justly pray that we shall see it that way 
when the time comes. 


Notes—Quotations : 
i. Matabele Mission of 7. S. @ E. Moffat. Oppenheimer series. 
ii. Quoted from Professor Debenham, The Way to Ilala, 
Longmans, 1955. 
iii. John Smith Moffat, Journal, October 24th, 1863. 
iv. D. Livingstone, letter. From Matabele Mission of 7. S. & E. 
Moffat, Oppenheimer series. 


The Rt. Hon. LORD HAILSHAM, Q.C. 


APPEALS FOR 
CANCER RESEARCH 


Lord Hailsham writes: ‘The Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund, which is under the highest 
medical and scientific direction, is continually 
engaged in the work of Cancer Research in its 
own modern laboratories. The work is now to 
be still further increased in new laboratories at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Very heavy expenditure 
is involved, and help is urgently needed from 
generous-hearted people to meet the cost. I hope 
therefore that the appeal may evoke a most 
generous response.’ 


Photo by courtesy ‘Sunday Times.’ 


IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


Please send a gift to the Hon. Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., M.S., F.R.C.S., at 
Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 








Crisis in Central Africa—I 


‘Too Cheaty, Too Thefty ’* 


The Seeds of Nationalism in Nyasaland 


Roland Oliver 


Dr Roland Oliver is Reader in African history at the University of 
London, and has made two year-long visits to Africa in 1949 and 
1957 — on the last occasion driving from West to East to South. He has 
organized two conferences on African history and archaeology in 
London in 1953 and 1957. He has written two books, The Mis- 
sionary Factor in East Africa and Sir Harry Johnston and the 
Scramble for Africa. 


ism have its origin ? On the first day on which a European 

flag is run up an improvised flag-pole to the salutes of 
some shabby company of pioneers? Or does it start in con- 
sequence of the military process, usually called pacification, by 
which a new colonial government compels its new subjects to 
recognize its authority? Or does it start much later — for 
example, when the first students return from universities 
abroad, full of the ambitions which they have seen at work 
in Western society, and which they proceed to satisfy by 
prating to their illiterate countrymen of freedom and justice? 
It’s important, I think, to have a trustworthy answer to this 
question. In a practical way, because our future relations with 
African states are going to depend on our understanding of 
nationalist leaders and their outlook. In a more theoretical 
way, because it seems that, for all its early aggressiveness and 
destructiveness, nationalism is the creative force that is born 
of the colonial relationship, upsetting and superseding the 


iY what stage in the colonial relationship does national- 


* This is the text of a talk delivered on the Third Programme on 
February 28th. 
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values of the colonizer and the colonized alike. If this is so, 
then most of the assumptions of our colonial history are gravely 
at fault. It becomes of very small importance what the policy 
of any colonial power has been. And it matters very little what 
a particular colonial administration in the field appears, on 
the surface of the record, to have done. These things will be 
very largely forgotten. The emphasis will turn to the origins of 
nationalism, and to its ante-natal, embryonic history in the 
womb of the colonial society. 

What, then, is the history of the black man’s reactions to 
the white man’s coming? Not so different, it seems, from the 
history of the white man’s reactions to the black. On the 
physical plane, usually marked disgust. The last Anglican 
Bishop of Uganda told me that he once met an old man who 
remembered seeing the first missionary ladies arrive in Kam- 
pala, having bicycled from the East Coast. The Bishop asked 
the old man to describe his reactions, but the old man was 
most reluctant to reply. At last, under pressure, he exclaimed, 
‘Well, sir, if you must know, I went behind the nearest banana 
palm and I was very sick.’ Among black people fair skins are 
often admired. But European skin under a tropical sun is 
altogether too reminiscent of the creature that scuttles away 
into the shadows when you turn up the stone under which 
it lives. Morally the white man is still considered to have many 
serious failings. His temper is ill-controlled, his voice loud and 
rasping, his manners unrefined. He is gravely lacking in the 
virtue of hospitality. Above all, he is guilty of really bestial 
greed, eating three or four times a day instead of once only, 
as civilized people do. 

And so, in the imagination of people who knew Europeans 
only at tenth, or hundredth, or thousandth hand, the early 
white men became cannibals. Black children were brought up 
to believe that if they were naughty the white bogey-man 
would come and gobble them up. I myself knew an anthropolo- 
gist who was working in a fairly remote district near the 
Sudanese-Uganda-Belgian Congo frontier, whose employers 
had provided him with a red motor car, or rather a sort of 
van, closed in behind so that you couldn’t see in. Of course it 
was all too obvious to the local people what this van was used 
for. It was for collecting babies for the anthropologist’s mid- 
night orgies, and this belief grew daily in lurid detail, until the 
car had been re-sprayed and windows put in the back. John 
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Chilembwe, the subject of a new biography, Independent 
African,* was taken by his missionary sponsor to America in 
the 1890s to prove to him, and through him to his people, that 
the negro slaves who had been taken across the Atlantic from 
Africa had not all been eaten, but that their descendants were 
alive and visible — and free. 

Of course there were always a few individuals — like 
Chilembwe himself - who had had enough human contact with 
Europeans to know that they were men of like passions with 
themselves. And as time has passed the number of those 
individuals has grown. But the background to politics in most 
parts of Africa even to-day is a public opinion still individually 
so unfamiliar with Europeans that even though a lot of people 
may be literate and perhaps Christian, they think of Europeans 
more as monsters than as men, or at least as slightly monstrous 
men. Certainly this was the background to politics in Africa 
at the time when European nations were establishing their 
empires there in the scramble of the ’eighties and ‘nineties. 
Our history books don’t say much about the African end of 
this takeover of power. They are more concerned with the 
relations of the scramblers with each other. But African peoples 
were not in fact quite passive in submitting themselves to 
European authority at the start of the colonial period. All over 
the continent the first ten or twenty years of colonial rule were 
characterized by little wars, revolts and rebellions. A few of 
the more important are still remembered by their names. 
There was the Zulu War, in which the Prince Imperial was 
killed, and of which Disraeli commented, ‘A remarkable 
people the Zulus. They defeat our generals, they convert our 
Bishops and now they have put an end to one of the great 
dynasties of Europe.’ There was the Matabele War and the 
Ashanti War. There was the rebellion of the Mahdi in the 
Sudan. And there were literally scores of others whose names 
we have all but forgotten, but which were yet important to 
the African peoples who fought in them. There were the so- 
called Arab wars in Nyasaland, German East Africa and the 
Congo; there were Lugard’s campaigns against the Fulani 
emirs of Northern Nigeria; there were the French struggles with 
Samory on the Upper Niger and with Rabeh in the region of 
Lake Chad. There were the brutally suppressed risings against 


* Independent African, by George Shepperson and Tom Price, Edinburgh 
University Press. 50s. 
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the Germans — the great Maji-Maji rebellion in East Africa - 
and the Herero War in South-West Africa. 

Considered from the imperial point of view, these wars fall 
into two groups. There were, first, the campaigns that had to 
be fought in the course of establishing colonial governments. 
There were, secondly, the revolts and rebellions against those 
governments after they had been officially established. From 
the African point of view, it is very doubtful whether there is 
any real distinction between the two categories. From the 
African point of view the significant thing about both of them 
was that they were attempts to defend or to re-establish the 
state of affairs that had existed before the Europeans came. 
Whether they were resisting the initial European encroachment, 
or whether they were rebelling against it some years later, the 
Africans who fought were usually organized under their 
traditional rulers and certainly had no other aim than the 
preservation or restoration of their tribal autonomy. Whenever, 
in those early days of the colonial period, several tribal groups 
rose and fought together, as they did for example in the Maji- 
Maji rebellion, the European authorities always took alarm 
and started to talk and act as if they were facing some quite 
new kind of threat — a general rising of blacks against whites. 
But such fears were in fact symbols of their own sense of in- 
security. They were prepared to credit all Africans with some 
sort of instinctive or magical power to coalesce and fight 
without organization, while at the same time they overlooked 
the fact that limited and deliberate alliances between certain 
tribal states were as natural a feature of the inter-tribal scene 
in Africa as they were of the international scene in Europe. 
When a number of tribal groups were in alliance to throw off 
an unwanted overlord, it did not mean that they had any idea 
of stepping into the overlord’s shoes and constituting them- 
selves into a supra-tribal state which would qualify for the 
description of national. 

At what stage, and among what sort of people, then, did 
nationalism begin? The people provide perhaps the best guide. 
The leaders of a movement that can be called nationalist as 
opposed to merely tribalist were never, it seems, the great ones 
of traditional African society. They were not chiefs. They were 
not elders. They were not priests or seers or magicians. They 
were drawn, on the contrary, from the most Europeanized 
members of African society, always from people who had been 
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to school, usually from people who had left home and lived for 
years in some kind of fairly close relationship with Europeans. 
They were people who, in their very enthusiasm for the things 
of the West, had idealized them and had seen that Europeans 
as individuals did not conform to those ideals. They had seen 
through the European. They had seen him as a hypocrite, 
conspiring to withhold from the African the good things of the 
West, to have always the best for himself, handing out little 
doles, but holding the purse-strings tight like the miser he was. 


There is [wrote one Charles Domingo in a pamphlet of 
1911, quoted by Price and Shepperson], too much failure 
among all Europeans in Nyasaland. The three combined 
bodies, Missionaries, Government and Companies or gainers 
of money — do form the same rule to look upon the native 
with mockery eyes. It sometimes startles us to see that 
the three combined bodies are from Europe, and along with 
them there is a title Christendom. And to compare and make 
a comparison between the Master of the title and his servants, 
it pushes any African away from believing the Master of the 
title. If we had power enough to communicate ourselves to 
Europe, we would advise them not to call themselves 
Christendom but Europeandom. Therefore the life of the three 
combined bodies is altogether too cheaty, too thefty, too 
mockery. Instead of ‘Give’ they say “Take away from’. From 
6 a.m. to 5 or 6 p.m. there is too much breakage of God’s 
pure law as seen in James’s Epistle, chapter five, verse four 
— ‘Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries 
that shall come upon you . . . Behold the hire of the labourers 
who have reaped down your fields, which is of you kept back 
by fraud, crieth: and the cries of them which have reaped 
are entered into the ears of the Lord of sabbaoth.’ 


Here in 1911, after thirty-five years of missionary endeavours 
and twenty years of colonial rule, we have the authentic voice 
of early African nationalism. No question now of white 
cannibals or a return to the tribal system. The manifesto is in 
print. It is addressed to the minority who can read. It assumes 
that the writer and the reader alike have accepted the Christian 
religion. It judges and condemns the white man by his own 
professed standard of judgement. 

The people to whom this literature was addressed were 
essentially ‘respectable’. They were photographed by the 
hundred in their dissenting chapel groups, sitting erect and 
dignified in their high stiff collars and their thick serge suits, 
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their women beside them in long black bombazine dresses 
with starched white frills at the wrist and neck. They were very 
race-conscious, but they lived in a world where the official 
writing his report said, ‘X, for a native, is quite intelligent’ 
and ‘Y, even for a native, is very stupid’; and where the white 
planter, writing to the local paper said, ‘No one should be kind 
to natives. They do not understand it, they do not wish it, and 
it is not good for them.’ 

The founders of nationalism in Nyasaland were the Africans 
who could read this letter. Their education was very slender. 
Their political experience was nil. All the more reason why 
they should be radicals. But their conception of the successor- 
state, which was what made them nationalists, was essentially 
a Western one. It was a Western-type state ruled by black men 
with justice and without oppression. It seems that it was only 
exceptionally that it was conceived as something to be attained 
by violence. And even the exception — John Chilembwe - 
used violence in what seems to have been as much a demon- 
stration as an act of war. By profession he was a Seventh Day 
Baptist minister; and having sent his followers on the Saturday 
night to cut off the head of the local white plantation manager, 
he held his Sunday service as usual with the impaled head 
dangling above the congregation. But the manager’s wife and 
his children were spared. They were taken to the rebel head- 
quarters and shown every kindness. And on the following day 
they were sent home with a message from Chilembwe to the 
District Commissioner that he had accomplished what he had 
set out to do and that he was now awaiting his own death. 
This was hardly the complete reversion to barbarism described 
by the contemporary European accounts. It shows the 
sophisticated sense of symbolism of a man very conscious of 
his place in history. 

Nationalism in Nyasaland, as in so much of southern Africa, 
reached its first conscious self-expression through the influence 
of the independent negro churches of the United States. These 
churches sent negro missionaries to Africa. And a great many 
of the first Africans to go overseas went in order to get training 
in their seminaries. In the past the emphasis of European 
comment has usually been placed on the independence of these 
churches, as if to imply that it was their doctrinal heterodoxies 
which caused their converts to be the first to challenge the 
established social order. In fact, the emphasis should probably 
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be placed the other way round. That they were negro churches 
was more important than that they were independent. For it 
meant that the Africans who came under their influence 
entered straight into the heritage of West Indian and North 
American negro reactions to Western civilization. They were 
protestants and radicals by inheritance as well as by experience. 
Whereas the followers of the missions of the ordinary European 
denominations — Presbyterians, Anglicans and Roman Catholics 
— were born, as it were, into the establishment and took longer 
to reach radical positions. 

Yet nothing is more certain than that to-day — the most 
orthodox African members of the most orthodox Christian 
denominations are politically in the nationalist camp; and the 
question now to be faced as to whether it is not their Christian 
faith — and not any deviation from it — which has placed them 
there. The first Governor of Nyasaland, Sir Harry Johnston, 
was not at any time in his adult life a professing Christian 
believer. Yet he was a man of singular intellectual integrity, 
and he saw quite clearly this essential attribute of Christianity 
through the ages. He was by no means a sentimental negrophile. 
He had no pity, he said in retrospect, for the sufferings of the 
Celtic and Iberian inhabitants of Great Britain during their 
conquest by the Romans. He did not regret the Norman 
remodelling of England, and it was clear that the greater part 
of Africa had got to submit to a similar discipline. But those 
who imagined that ‘this black and yellow world was to be 
governed with a genial despotism that smacked the naked 
negro on the back in half contemptuous admiration of his big 
muscles and satisfaction that they were going to be employed 
in the white man’s work’ — such people forgot that Christianity 
had been there before them, and had sown the dragon’s teeth 
of education. For two thousand years Christianity had been 
defying with impunity Nature’s pitiless law of the survival of 
the fittest. It had been tendering the hand to the feeble in mind 
and body. It had been curing the sick and sparing the deformed. 
It had been educating the backward and enunciating equal 
rights on the part of all races of Man, whether they were black 
or yellow, pink or bronze, naked or barbarous, clothed or 
civilized. One might almost dare to add that it had been 
promoting imperialism and, later, bringing it to an end. A weighty 
point in the minds of many white Christians engaged in govern- 
ment, and even in missions, is that the founder of Christianity 
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lived in a Roman colony, and yet made it abundantly clear 
that the colonial issue was utterly irrelevant to his mission. 
To the black Christian such a distinction is academic. In 
Africa the things that are God’s and the things that are Caesar’s 
came, on the whole, together, at the same time and from the 
same quarter. Africans do not see the logic of taking over 
from the mission the responsibility for the things that are God’s 
and leaving the penny in the hand of Caesar. 


Crists in Central Africa II 
How to be a Partner 


Stanlake Samkange 

Stanlake Samkange is an African journalist and public relations ad- 
visor in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. He took his B.A. at Fort Hare, 
in South Africa, and his M. Sc. at Indiana University, in America. He 
ts a supporter of the inter-racial Central African Party. He has 
organized the Nyatsina African College in Salisbury, which is expected 
to open next year. He has an intimate experience of the workings of 
partnership in Central Africa. 


[= trouble with the policy of partnership is that it could 
have worked if only the correct decisions had been taken 
at the right time. When Lord Malvern, then Sir Godfrey 
Huggins, won, by an overwhelming majority, the referendum 
for Federation in 1953, the country was in a progressive mood; 
many Africans, even those who had been violently opposed to 
the idea of Federation, nursed hopes that the new Union might 
usher a new era in race relations. 

The tactics of the Federal Government have since become 
clear. Instead of doing anything positive to show that this was 
a new era with a new policy, Lord Malvern decided to confound 
his critics, who had maintained that Federation would ‘sell out 
the whites in Southern Rhodesia to the black north’, by main- 
taining the status quo. Nothing happened. This was Lord 
Malvern’s first mistake. Had he introduced some liberal 
measures, such as the abolition of separate entrances in post 
offices in Southern Rhodesia, many Europeans would have 
accepted this as being in the spirit of the new policy of partner- 
ship. Africans would have seen some practical aspects of that 
policy. 

When Mr Dauti Yamba, then Northern Rhodesian Member 
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representing African Interests, introduced a motion in the 
Federal Parliament which sought to remove colour bar in 
public places run by the Federal Government, His Lordship 
slapped Mr Yamba down. This was Lord Malvern’s second big 
mistake. It clearly showed Africans that partnership did not 
mean changes in the day-to-day pin-pricks which they suffered 
unless they did something about it. 

The African National Congress in Southern Rhodesia — now 
banned — has since announced that it will fight discrimination in 
post offices and preparations were being made to attack this 
form of racial discrimination. It is strongly believed in Salisbury 
that the Federal Government intends to remove these separate 
entrances. The point is that if it does so now, Africans will no 
longer regard this as the implementation of the policy of part- 
nership, but rather as the result of their determination not to 
tolerate the insult any longer. Had the Federal Government 
accepted the Yamba motion it might have won goodwill for the 
policy of partnership. 

It is often suggested that the multi-racial University, the em- 
ployment of an African doctor on the same conditions with 
Europeans, the admission of Africans into dining cars on the 
railways, are all signs of the application of partnership. Many 
Africans are not impressed by this claim; they maintain that the 
University was made multi-racial only because it received a 
quarter of a million pounds from the British taxpayer, which 
would not have been given if it had been for Europeans only. 
They say that only one doctor is employed on the same condi- 
tions as Europeans, and the Government was well aware of the 
fact that African doctors are few and far between in the Federa- 
tion — the total number at present is three. There are, on the 
other hand, many African women qualified as state registered 
nurses who have written the same examinations as European 
nurses, but who are not placed on the same rates of pay when 
engaged by the Federal Government. Even Coloured and 
Euro-African teachers with university degrees who are em- 
ployed as civil servants are placed in grades lower than Euro- 
peans; cases are known of Coloured headmasters of schools who 
are placed in Grade II while their white assistants are placed in 
Grade I. In spite of the fact that it is Government policy to 
allow ‘well-dressed’ Africans travelling second class on the 
Rhodesia Railways to use dining cars in these trains, many 
prominent Africans have been refused permission. 
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It can be said now that the Federal Government has failed to 
inspire Africans with confidence in its policy of partnership. It 
has tried to walk on a tightrope and to be all things to all men. 
Europeans are becoming increasingly suspicious of partnership 
because no effort has ever been made to state clearly what it 
means; Africans are day by day becoming cynical and hostile 
to it because they have seen precious little of the policy in 
practice. 

Nowhere in the Federation has partnership failed more ob- 
viously than in Nyasaland, where opposition to Federation has 
led to disturbances which have resulted in loss of life. To under- 
stand the attitude of Nyasaland Africans to Federation, one 
must go right back to the days of the campaign for Federation 
in 1953. At that time it was not known whether the European 
electorate of Southern Rhodesia would approve of the idea: to 
woo the white vote in Southern Rhodesia, speeches were made 
claiming that Federation would prevent the emergence of an 
African state in Nyasaland. Africans in Nyasaland have never 
forgotten this. 

To them Federation means that they will never be masters in 
their own country; hence the cry that Nyasaland should quit 
the Federation forthwith. It has been suggested that the Con- 
gress in Nyasaland consists of a few agitators with no following 
whatsoever, who could be put out of business by doubling the 
staff of the Federal Information Service in Nyasaland, so that 
Africans could hear more of the benefits of Federation. The 
truth is that the Congress in Nyasaland has completely cap- 
tured the imagination of Africans and any Government propa- 
ganda will have the impression of a pin-prick on a stone. Only 
the Congress leaders can turn the minds of the people to be in 
favour of Federation. 

Lord Malvern in retirement has since said that he thinks 
Nyasaland will be the first country in the Federation to have an 
African Prime Minister. Had his Lordship said this in 1954, the 
picture in Nyasaland would have been a great deal different 
from what it is to-day; the solid opposition to Federation that 
exists might not have been built up. 

It is argued that Nyasaland must remain in the Federation 
because, if she goes out, Northern Rhodesia will want to break 
away also, and Southern Rhodeisa will eventually join the 
Union of South Africa — a thing she would detest to do. But the 
only way in which it seems possible to keep Nyasaland in the 
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Federation now is by telling its African leaders that they will be 
assisted to learn how to govern Nyasaland, and given the oppor- 
tunity to decide whether they want to remain within the 
Federation or get out. When African leaders have the responsi- 
bility of running the country they will be more aware of the 
benefits of the Federation to Nyasaland, and could then tell 
their followers that there is no need to get out, because they are 
complete masters in their own house. Many leaders have advo- 
cated leaving the Commonwealth before independence and 
have remained in after it. The same may happen to Nyasaland. 

There is no doubt that there is more tension in the Federation 
now than there has ever been before. In Southern Rhodesia the 
rumour of an African strike which originated with Europeans 
led to hundreds of them buying guns and pistols. In Northern 
Rhodesia, utterances by African leaders have become more and 
more aggressive and violence has broken out in Nyasaland. 
Obviously partnership has not worked. 

If these disturbances and tension can lead us to realize the 
absolute necessity to create confidence between the races, the 
lesson will have been well worth learning. Partnership must 
create confidence between the races; otherwise it is useless. 


Crisis in Central Africa III 


The Fruits of Humbug 


Doris Lessing 

Mrs Lessing, having been born in Persia and brought up in Rhodesia, 
has lived in London with her son for the last ten years. On her last 
return to Africa two years ago — which she describes in her book Going 
Home — she was declared a prohibited immigrant in South and 
Central Africa. With strong left-wing views, she takes an active part in 
literary politics, Aldermaston marches and African protests. She has 
written short stories, plays and novels, the last of which, A Ripple from 
the Storm, appeared last year. 


"There, an incident occurred which, for lovers of the 
bizarre, has a high quality of improbability that makes 
it a connoisseur’s item. This afternoon’s Star (March 3rd) 
has the headline: ‘Banned M.P. Deported. Carried Struggling 
Aboard Plane.’ If one read no further, then almost certainly 
the supposition would be that some mind-improving member 
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of Parliament on a jaunt to China or the Soviet Union had 
strayed from the delegation and been caught furtively photo- 
graphing a ball-bearings plant; or some subject equally fraught 
with malicious possibilities, such as a beggar, or similar back- 
ward element; or the expression on Boris Pasternak’s face as 
he catches sight of yet another helpful journalist. I can imagine 
myself hurrying through the crowds along Oxford Street 
thinking: ‘What! One of our members of Parliament struggling! 
Impossible. What will the Russians think of such lack of poise.’ 
When being deported, it is assumed one should go with 
dignity, as to the guillotine. 

But the story continues: ‘Mr John Stonehouse, the British 
Labour M.P., was deported from Northern Rhodesia to-day. 
He was carried struggling by immigration officials aboard a 
Government plane.’ Etc. 

The point is that Northern Rhodesia, like Nyasaland, is still 
in theory, under the control of the British Parliament. The 
Federal authorities have deported from their territory a person 
who is a member of the body that is supposed to govern it. 

And he struggled. Good. I now very much regret that when 
I was deported from South Africa I did not struggle. Admittedly, 
escorted as I was by a posse of plain-clothes men, concerned 
that I should not — perhaps? - escape, I would not have been 
allowed to struggle long. But it would have been a gesture. 

I had no opportunity to struggle when declared a prohibited 
immigrant in the Federation for the good reason that I was not 
informed of this event at the time. I read with interest in some 
newspaper this week that Welensky says that when declared a 
prohibited immigrant, one has twenty-four hours in which to 
appeal. But how can one appeal when not informed of one’s 
status? I shouldn’t imagine that the Federal authorities gave 
much thought to this legal anomaly. They are not troubled by 
details. More, I’m prepared to bet that at the moment when 
the Governor-in-Council signed the order there were tears of 
outraged and reproachful emotion in his eyes. How can she — 
he, or they, were thinking — how can she behave in such a way 
as to force us into this position? It makes such a bad impression 
on the outside world, which never understands us. 

It appears, actually, that I was prohibited some years ago, 
they forgot to inform me and, when I went back two years 
ago, they let me in by accident. So I’m told by reliable though 
indirect information. The point is, they are very unhappy 
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having to do these things. I remember when I went down to 
the Immigration Officer in London, in a final attempt to get 
some positive information about my status, it was only after 
several minutes of close questioning on my part that I could 
get the clear statement that I was, in fact, declared a prohibited 
immigrant. ‘You’ve forced my hand,’ he exclaimed tragically. 
I could hear him thinking: Oh drat it, why does she have to 
put us in this distressing position? 

Similarly, knowing my compatriots (white) as I do, I’m 
pretty sure that at this moment, five o’clock, March 3rd, they 
are discussing Mr Stonehouse all over the Federation with 
hatred and disgust, certainly, but also with an element of 
baffled reproach. ‘After all, he’s a white man, isn’t he? Why 
does he want to embarrass us?’ They won’t be actually saying 
this, because in all states where the virtuous left hand is careful 
not to notice what the unscrupulous right hand does, people 
don’t express their deepest emotions. Right now, in the 
Federation, they will be feeling misunderstood and ill-treated. 

That they are misunderstood in this country (though not in 
the way they think) is certainly true. I’m always being asked to 
explain some incident or other to puzzled people who have no 
difficulty at all in understanding South Africa. The Union of 
South Africa is straightforward. For the last ten years its 
Government has been engaged in passing laws and creating a 
State where a dark-skinned person is not much better than a 
slave, and telling the world, with an admirable lack of 
hypocrisy, exactly what they are doing. 

Not so the Federation, which confuses everyone, including 
itself, by murmuring incantatory words like Partnership, and 
making shocked noises about the goings-on in the Union. 

For instance, in the Union a black person may not marry 
a white person. In the Federation he may. Only one couple 
actually tried it. An African married a white woman, but 
although this was legal there was no place in the Federation 
they might legally set up house together. They took refuge at 
St Faith’s Mission, to the accompaniment of protest meetings 
by the local whites. Guy Clutton-Brock, who runs St Faith’s, 
was arrested last week. Such is the fate of those who run 
counter to the spirit of Partnership, whose aim is in fact to 
maintain white supremacy — whose essence is humbug. The 
British, as we all admit, are masters of humbug; and this our 
child, the Central African Federation is a very highly developed 
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expression of it. Therefore people in this country ought not 
really to be so confused by the place. 

The anomalies, the high-handedness, the high hot emotions 
of Central Africa are all the result of the humbug inherent in 
the mere existence of Federation. 

Admittedly a good deal existed before. An incident occurred 
when I was a child which I think should make it clear what I 
mean. 

This happened on a maize farm. One of the farm labourers 
wanted to leave before the expiration of a month’s contract. 
He was dissatisfied with the conditions of the work. These 
conditions were: payment, 12s. 6d. a month; a ration of maize 
meal and beans; a mud hut to live in; heavy physical labour 
from six in the morning until six at night with an hour’s break. 

It happened that this man was an hour late for work one 
morning after a beer drink. The farmer fined him 2s. — that is, 
a sixth of a month’s wages. So he asked to leave. The farmer 
said no; he was short of labour. So the labourer ran away, but 
unluckily was seen in the compound of a neighbouring farmer 
who sent him back. 

Now it is not allowed that white people should beat their 
employees. They do, of course; but the correct procedure is, 
if an employee offends, to take him to the nearest police station 
where he will be given the option of being beaten by the 
African constable or fined, probably 10s. (Nearly a month’s 
wage.) The offender very often choses to be beaten. It is much 
cheaper. (Things of course are better than they used to be — 
farm labourers can earn £3 or £4 a month, and they often get 
meat with their maize meal.) 

And so now occurred a remarkable conversation to which I 
remember listening — I was about twelve at the time — with a 
sense of improbability that has never left me since. 

There sat the farmer on his chair on the verandah and 
before him stood the culprit, guarded by the boss-boy. 

‘Elias, this won’t do, you know.’ 

‘Baas ?” 

‘I’m very busy, it’s the wet season and I can’t afford to take 
the afternoon off to drive into the police station.’ 

‘Baas.’ 

‘If I take you to the police now, your name will be in the 
records. You do realize that?’ 

‘Baas.’ 
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‘We'll make a bargain. You let me order the boss-boy to 
give you a good hiding and we’ll call it quits. Hey?’ 

‘No baas. Take me to the police station.’ 

‘Damn it man, every time I leave the farm for even half an 
hour, its hundreds of pounds down the drain, the moment my 
back is turned you black swine stop working.’ 

‘Baas.’ 

‘Elias, the boss-boy’s right here. It'll be over in five minutes. 
What do you say?” 

‘Baas, if you beat me I tell the police and they'll fine you.’ 

‘What? Aside, to his wife: “There, did you hear that? Its 
the influence of those kaffir-lovers in Westminster. If they’d 
only get it into their heads that the only language the blacks 
understood is the whip. What nonsense, not being allowed to 
hit our own blacks.’ 

‘I want to leave, baas.’ 

‘Well you’re not leaving. You signed a contract. You’ve got 
to give a month’s notice.’ 

‘Then take me to the police.’ 

The farmer looked at him with sheer, blank, irritable 
incredulity. “God damn it, man, Elias — do you realize you are 
forcing me to lose my temper?’ 

‘Baas.’ 

The farmer, crying aloud to the hostile heavens: ‘My God, 
and they expect us to make a profit. My God, these black swine 
don’t understand the first thing about modern conditions, they 
don’t even accept a contract, and those fools in England talk 
about giving them equality. My God, when will they under- 
stand our problems?’ 

Right now, all over the Federation, bitter white settlers will 
be exclaiming that we (the British) don’t understand their 
problems. They will not, however, since humbug has taken so 
deep a root, be mentioning profits at all. 

That is why I am so glad that Mr Stonehouse struggled. 
The story might have read: British M.P. deported from 
Federation. And we are so used to deportations, prohibitions 
and the rest that it makes no impact. Struggle is a good, lively 
word that brings a situation to life. During the last few days, 
while the crisis mounted, I’ve been reading the newspapers and 
marvelling how easy it is for words to obscure a situation. 

For instance: ‘Police swoop at night and arrest several dozen 
Congress leaders.’ People in this country, I should imagine, 
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would form a mental image of a dozen nice-mannered navy- 
blue policemen, knocking on the door: Sir, Madam, perhaps 
you would accompany me to the police station. I must warn 
you that anything you say, etc. 

Not so in Central Africa. When the Congress leaders were 
arrested a week ago in Southern Rhodesia — it will be recalled 
that this was done before the Congress had actually taken any 
action — lorry loads of armed men arrived without warning in 
the middle of the night and broke forcibly into houses in the 
African townships. When I say houses, I mean brick-enclosed 
spaces the size of a well-treated dog’s kennel. When I say 
township, I mean the segregated ghettos in which Africans have 
to live, since it is against the law for them to live on white land. 
They were shouted at, abused, beaten up and dragged off to 
jail. Charge? But this was a preventive measure. 

This method of dealing with situations is commonplace in 
these parts. When the Northern Rhodesian Government broke 
the strike on the Copper Belt in 1956 the authorities swooped 
at midnight and took their victims off with them to jails in 
the bush by lorry. They arrested, at the same time, quite a 
few Congressmen, who in fact had had nothing to do with the 
strike, just for good measure, and because it was a good 
opportunity to get rid of them. At the time it was hard to find 
out exactly how many were taken — figures fluctuated wildly 
from fifty to a hundred for a few days; the Federal authorities 
can never understand why one should make a fuss about a 
dozen blacks, one way or the other. When Habeas Corpus was 
invoked and a court decided the whole affair had been illegal, 
the Legislative Council made it retrospectively legal by passing 
a law the same afternoon. 

The state of the law in the Federation is in fact a most 
ambiguous and convenient thing for the authorities. I notice 
that Welensky said that the Southern Rhodesian Congress 
leaders he arrested had criminal records. This does not mean 
what you might suppose. The Congress leaders in Northern 
Rhodesia have criminal records too - Harry Nkumbula and 
Kenneth Kaunda have both done time for being in possession 
of prohibited literature - the W.F.T.U. Journal, as I recall, 
but anything is possible, perhaps it was the New Statesman. 
In fact, for an African not to have some kind of police record 
shows he must be a remarkably ingenious person. As in the 
Union of South Africa, there are so many passes and permits 
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one must carry, so many regulations to infringe, the curfew, 
areas a black man may not be in — that an African can be 
arrested at any time, because he is bound to have broken 
some law or other by the very nature of his existence. 

Another phrase that has been in use the last week is hard core. 
Actually this is more a Colonial phrase than a British one. At 
least, if it were said here that the hard core of a strike were, or 
was, taken into custody, one could assume that some kind of 
court procedure had been used. Hard core, used of places like 
Kenya, Cyprus, or any British overseas possession, means any 
person about at the time that has been giving trouble. 

There was labour trouble at the Wankie collieries in ’55 or 
’56. It happened that I saw the verbatim transcript of the 
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hearing — which had been held without the benefit of outside | 


witnesses, impartial or otherwise. A curious document. There 
had been, of course, an agent provocateur, spies, etc.; also 
beatings-up and intimidation and finally the hard core had 
simply been taken off and dumped over the border under 
threat of imprisonment if they returned. When they arrested 
the hard core at Kariba last week, this meant that any labourer 
who showed any signs at all of disapproving of his conditions 
was rounded up and bundled out of sight. 

High-handed, as I’ve said. There is a fine contempt for 
concepts like law, liberty, etc., that people in this country, 
spoiled as they are by their traditions, must find it hard to 
understand. Therefore, it should be the duty of the newspapers 
to explain it to them. 

Two years ago, when I returned from the Federation after 
a six weeks’ visit, I found it impossible to convince any news- 
papers but Tribune and the New Statesman that the Federation 
was heading for bad trouble. Soothing words like Partnership 
were murmured, with the suggestion that one was being perhaps 
unfair. After all, the Federation was a fine new exercise in 
human relations. 

But what is the Federation? Southern Rhodesia, a self- 
governing colony, is extremely similar in legal structure, atmo- 
sphere and colour-bar attitudes to the Union of South Africa 
which it adjoins. But the Afrikaans Nationalists now have the 
Union in their grip, and British Southern Rhodesia wanted to 
link itself northwards to prevent itself being absorbed by the 
Union. North is Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. Both 
countries are British protectorates under the Colonial Office. 
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In both the Africans saw themselves as temporary wards, 
destined to progress slowly towards self-government. The colour- 
bar restrictions were much less stringent and there was more 
freedom. But above all, and this is the basic fact that I have 
not seen printed anywhere during the last two weeks of crisis, 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland the land rights of the 
Africans have been more or less respected. They have lost 
about 6 per cent of their land to the whites. In Southern 
Rhodesia the whites have taken two-thirds of the land. That is, 
in two-thirds of their own country the Africans may not live, 
save in segregated townships, move without permission of the 
police or own land. This fundamental fact is what the Africans 
saw when threatened with Federation. They knew, that 
handed over to Southern Rhodesia and Welensky, they would 
slowly lose their land to the whites, slowly lose what liberties 
they still possessed. 

The masses of the Africans in both territories resisted 
Federation. To soothe them and delude the outside world, the 
word Partnership was invented. The Africans were not deluded. 
Many people here who should have known better were. 

The growth of the National Congresses in all three territories 
is a direct result of the fact that Federation was forced on the 
Africans against their will. 


* * * 


I continue this article on March 4th. Yesterday, twenty-six 
Africans were shot by white troops. The leadership of the 
Nyasaland Congress has been arrested and deported. 

The word Mau-mau is already being used to justify the white 
settlers. 

I see that, after carefully reading the newspapers, they have 
not seen fit to mention what surely is a key fact, that the annual 
average income for Africans in Nyasaland is £3 10s. od. a year. 

Instead, the familiar jargon of ‘agitators’, ‘power-hungry 
black leaders’, ‘thugs’, etc., is being used. 

By the time this article is printed one of two things will have 
happened in the Federation. The Nationalist movements in 
all three territories will have been so completely and ruthlessly 
suppressed that the Africans will be left silenced and sullen. 
A few stooges will be paraded by the Federal Government to 
prove that all is well. The jails and detention camps will be 
full. They will remain full. (Some of the trade unionists arrested 
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on the Copper Belt in ’56 are still detained without proper 
trial.) It will be a country of simmering resentments, race- 
hatred, always on the verge of explosion. 

Alternatively, violence in ugly shapes will erupt sporadically. 
When the leadership of an African movement is arrested and 
the masses are left without guidance, they turn to bitter, 
desperate and bloody men. This is one of the hard political facts 
of our time. We have the object lesson of Kenya. It is my belief 
that the Federal authorities have arrested the leaders of the 
Congresses hoping that violent outbreaks will occur, so that 
they can discredit the whole nationalist movement by using 
words like Mau Mau. 

But whatever happens it is our responsibility. We, the 
British electorate, allowed our Government to hand over to 
Sir Roy Welensky, who privately claims virtues for the South 
African system, the Africans of Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia, against their will, and in betrayal of promises made 
to them by us. 

We are responsible for one of the ugliest social systems 
in the world, where seven million Africans live in conditions of 
extreme poverty, ridden by disease, malnutrition, illiteracy, 
kept in segregated townships and reserves, deprived of even the 
pretence of liberty. They are ruled by 300,000 whites, whose 
standards of living are higher than those of all but a tiny 
minority of the British people, and who are prepared to do 
anything to maintain their privileges. 

These are the facts. During the next few months, when it is 
likely that we will be thinking of Central Africa as ‘another 
Kenya’, or perhaps a distant trouble-spot, we should remember 
that it is our responsibility, the fruit of years of humbug and 
double-talk. 
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Return to West Africa 
Abioseh Nicol 


Abioseh Nicol, otherwise known as Dr Davidson Nicol, was born in 
Sierra Leone, in West Africa, and educated in Nigeria. In 1943 he 
went to Europe and spent ‘happy years’ at Cambridge, taking a degree in 
Natural Sciences. He has written poems, stories and broadcasts for the 
B BC; and he now ‘divides existence between West Africa and Europe’ . 
This letter records his impressions on revisiting his native country. 


the air-steward, a charming competent person in white 

uniform, his face not unpleasantly scarred with tribal 
marks, came round offering us free drinks. The landscape 
slowly unrolled beneath us, sometimes the pounding sea and 
white sands, sometimes endless acres of green forest. Then 
perhaps a neat, orderly town which may be French, British, 
Portuguese or Liberian, then the green forest again. 

The passengers reflected a cross-section of those on urgent 
business in West Africa, a few British officials, continental 
business men, a Japanese merchant deciphering a com- 
mercial telegram, an African barrister, a middle-aged English 
woman who had just finished lecturing at one of the local 
universities, and an African missionary of some obscure 
religious sect travelling within the continent. 

That week, in British West Africa, a white dentist had just 
lost a libel case where he had sued a political newspaper which 
had written that he hit an African woman over the head 
because she refused to have an infected tooth removed. He had 
resigned and was waiting to go home. The judge was white. 
Further down the coast, an international character called 
Lasarevitch, who had been arrested on trying to smuggle 
£40,000 worth of diamonds, had jumped his bail and left a 
distraught young Englishman to pay £10,000. None of the 
British or Africans were in any great sympathy, as all were fed 
up with diamond smugglers, black and white, imperilling the 
country’s finances. In the last sensational case before this one, 
13 


ik plane rose steadily over the West African forests and 
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another suspect had been arrested and searched, with nothing | 


found on him. A Dublin-trained African doctor, struck by the 
stiffish gait of the suspect, had then thoroughly examined him 
with patience and skill, finally and triumphantly removing a 
large rectal suppository full of diamonds. 

Further down the coast, in Ghana, the Governor-General, 
Lord Listowel, had married a Canadian jazz singer, and 
Nkrumah, the Prime Minister, was visiting Kumasi, the 
stronghold of the Opposition. The King of the Ashantis, the 
most powerful ruler in the country, and, as some had thought, 
the spiritual head of the Opposition, was going to be at the 
airport to welcome him and take him to his palace for a visit. 

In Nigeria, the national leadership of Dr Azikwe (Zik), the 
Prime Minister of the Eastern Region, was being challenged 
again by one of his lieutenants, Mbadiwe. A challenge of this 
sort happens every two years, and Zik usually emerges 
triumphant. Everyone was now watching with interest to see 
if history would repeat itself. A few days later, it did. 

Meanwhile, from the moment one lands at any of the local 
airports, there is little doubt about where power lies. West 
African air hostesses trip the motley passengers across the 
tarmac to the waiting-room. African immigration and Customs 
officials scrutinize briefly the faces of each entrant, usually 
reserving more concentrated examination for Lebanese and 
Indian merchants. Token British officials here and there hover 
round, appearing suddenly like magic to make a few con- 
ciliatory remarks to the African officials, in case some white 
traveller, fresh from Johannesburg, Leopoldville or London, 
begins to argue. The American passengers are usually subdued 
and wear a resolute expression of people determined not to 
make any more mistakes. The crowds part a little as an African 
Cabinet Minister, fresh from some Conference or Financial 
Mission, strides by, accompanied by British officials and 
African party supporters and relations. A crowd of Europeans 
and Africans seeing off friends or waiting for arrivals, line the 
spectators lounge. Some simply gather for the never-ending 
excitement of the great international planes disgorging the 
endless stream of business men, missionaries, wives and 
children, arriving from the other four continents. 

I arrived at one of these airports, having casually sent 
ahead to an old African school friend, now a senior Govern- 
ment official. He was there to meet me and, in exactly five 
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minutes, I had passed through all the barriers and had been 
whisked off in a powerful car. I demurred a little at having been 
swept past the other dozen or so passengers, mostly European, 
who had automatically formed a queue and were filling forms, 
waiting. ‘Don’t worry,’ he reassured me, ‘they used to do the 
same here eight years ago when they were in power. You are 
now in your own country.’ 

My question had upset him a little. We ran down an unwary 
chicken and climbed up a hill steadily. He said he was going to 
buy a Mercedes Benz next. “The German salesmen are more 
deferential, and they make better cars,’ he said, ‘but I doubt 
whether they will again now that they have joined the arms 
race.” We turned into the erstwhile European reservation. 
Now the houses and bungalows were apportioned to officials 
regardless of race. 

My friend Jalloh said that when he was a boy he used to 
come up from the town and hide among the trees to watch the 
Europeans in their bungalows because the only Africans 
allowed in that quarter used to be servants. Now he lives in one 
of the houses himself. The exclusive European club was now 
no more, as clubs with membership based on race were now 
illegal. ‘I don’t like going to that club,’ Jalloh said, ‘but I do 
go, and I am a member, just to show there is no ill-feeling. 
And, in any case, all these European clubs were built with 
Government money on Crown land.’ I asked whether this law 
against racial discrimination in club membership applied to 
African secret societies like the Ogboni in Yoruba land, and 
the Poro in Mende country. Jalloh’s reply sounded very much 
like that which British officials gave ten years ago, on parallel 
occasions. ‘Good heavens, there’s no racial discrimination there. 
In point of fact, thirty years ago, a District Commissioner, an 
excellent chap, was actually initiated into the Poro society.’ 

‘You would say, though,’ I asked, ‘that the British have left 
a good Civil Service, as they did in India?’ 

‘I expect you read that from books and newspapers,’ Jalloh 
said. “The British are always full of praise for themselves and 
their Civil Service. When I took over from my white predecessor, 
I found dozens of letters unanswered and urgent matters not 
dealt with. By 1963 we should have Africanized our Civil Ser- 
vice completely.’ 

I said I seriously doubted that. Jalloh admitted that the 
technical services, engineering, medicine, agriculture and 
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education, would still need people from the overseas Civil 
Service. But not the Administration. He was firm about that. 

‘Europeans are going to work with us and not over us. That 
is quite clear. You can never Africanize a department if you 
have a European at the head of it. Because they won’t commit 
financial suicide.’ 

‘They say the British Administration had integrity,’ I said. 

‘Some had,’ he admitted, fairly, ‘but others,’ he threw 
both hands up; we swerved a little and I braced myself. He 
put his hands back to the wheel. 

‘What would you say,’ he continued, ‘of a Director of 
Engineering, a civil servant, who retires and joins the board 
of a firm to which he had given contracts when he was in 
charge. Or a retired Governor, who joins the Board of a 
Mining Company or trading firm, which had operated in his 
territory. Would you say their hands had been clean when they 
were in the administration ?’ 

I said they might have joined the Boards by invitation, 
because they had special knowledge of the territory, but I 
admitted that it was an open question and a controversial one, 
which was present not only in the Colonial Service. 

‘But we know who our friends are now,’ Jalloh said severely, 
‘just come with me to fetch the children. I left them with 
neighbours.’ 

We drove down a bougainvillaea-lined road, and his children 
were playing with some white children, stripped to the waist. 
A sun-tanned young English couple came out and urged us in 
to drinks. Jalloh hesitated, as he was in a hurry, but finally 
came out of the car to show me he was broadminded, and we 
went in. The Englishwoman pushed Jalloh affectionately into 
a chair whilst her husband mixed drinks. 

‘I bet Jalloh’s been abusing the British again,’ she said, 
turning to me. ‘Every time he reads about some Jamaican 
being thrown out of a London pub or Negro children chased 
out of Southern schools, I can see the hostile look in his face 
when he comes here. I don’t know if he thinks John and I run 
the British Government or are Governor Faubus.’ 

“You are all the same,’ said Jalloh, sipping his iced beer 
contentedly, and basking in the warmth of their obvious 
friendliness. 

We soon reached Jalloh’s house, a large comfortable house, 
but with only two bedrooms. He explained that this was 
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because the British never brought their children out in the 
old days, and all the houses were for bachelors or single 
couples. He spoke with enthusiasm about the couple we had 
just left. “They are all right,’ he said, ‘they make an effort to 
learn the language and don’t complain about native stewards 
the whole time. They live just ordinary lives as they did at 
home in England.’ 

‘Is that possible?’ I asked. 

He did not answer me but continued, ‘When Dr Musa came 
back from England with the white woman he had married, 
they were the first to call and see them, whilst the others 
pretended Mrs Musa did not exist. They hardly ever went to 
the European Club in the old days,’ said Jalloh, giving the 
final mark of approval. 

Over a large bowl of rice, okra and palm-oil chop, Jalloh 
spoke reflectively of his Cambridge days fifteen years ago. 

‘How is Canon Raven,’ he said, ‘and how is Sheppard, the 
Provost of King’s ?” 

‘They and one or two others,’ he said, ‘were the only ones 
who bothered with foreign students and came to some of our 
meetings.’ 

‘What else do you remember about your University days?’ 
I asked. 

‘The Saturday morning lectures of Professor Harold Laski of 
the London School of Economics.’ 

I remembered that the L S E had been evacuated to Cam- 
bridge during the war. 

‘And the girls too, at the LSE,’ Jalloh said, reflectively, 
picking his teeth. ‘Weren’t they nice and friendly? One of 
them actually asked me to be her escort at a ball,’ he added. 

Jalloh’s wife, a quiet African girl, spoke up for the first time. 

‘Perhaps no one else had asked her,’ she said, and relapsed 
into silence. 

‘Don’t you remember anything else?’ I asked. “The other 
lectures? And what about the backs in spring? And the 
weeping willows by the river near Garret Hostel Bridge? 
Sunday evensong at King’s College Chapel? The home-made 
cakes at the Whim?’ 

‘Cambridge sponge cakes were good,’ Jalloh replied judici- 
ally, ‘but you can get all those others from picture books and 
gramophone records. Only human friendship matters.’ 
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The Kind Russians 


y H, but those Russians were so kind, they were very 
kind, they were very, very kind.’ He was a young West 


African student whom I had met casually on a bus. I 
had asked him if he had been abroad and he replied excitedly 
that he had visited Russia and Europe. 

‘These kind Russians,’ I asked, ‘do you think it was genuine?” 

‘Oh yes,’ he was emphatic about that. ‘And it was not 
organized. Everywhere we went,’ he continued lyrically, ‘they 
entertained us so well, they crowded round us and they asked us 
to their homes. Everywhere, whether in Leningrad or Moscow, 
or in the very small villages.’ 

‘Don’t you think,’ I asked him, ‘It was because they had 
never seen black people before ?” 

‘I don’t know,’ he said, ‘but the fact remains that they were 
very kind to us. They treated us as very important people where- 
ever we went. They gave us priority over most of the other 
delegations.’ 

Our bus ground its way with a terrifying screech up a low hill 
past the small village with the oil lamps flickering by the market 
stalls, where ground nuts and fried pancakes, open to the even- 
ing dust and the flies, were for sale. 

‘Did you visit other parts of Europe ?’ 

“Yes, we did. Czechoslovakia was not friendly, but East 
Germany was very friendly. The difference between East and 
West Germany was marked. The West Germans were so cold, 
in fact, the more you moved west the colder the people became 
in their manner. In Britain they were coldest of all.’ 

‘There are many who love you in Britain,’ I told him, ‘and 
who work for us all the time.’ 

‘I did not meet them,’ he said simply. ‘I sat in an empty bus 
once,’ he said, ‘and as the bus filled up the British people sat in 
every seat until the one next to me was the only one empty. 
Then they began to stand up, and still left it empty.’ 

I knew with the young it was always best to be truthful or 
they lost confidence in you. So I agreed with him. 

‘Casual encounters,’ I said, ‘are bad in England; you have 
simply got to get used to it.’ 

“In Russia,’ he said, ‘they were always kind to strangers and 
sometimes took you home for a meal.’ 


‘The British are better when you know them more person- | 


ally.’ 
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He looked at me slyly from the corner of his eye. ‘Are you 
married to an English wife, Sir?’ 

‘No,’ I said, ‘my wife is as black as you and I.’ 

‘Ah,’ he said. 

‘Have you been to America?’ I asked him. He seemed to have 
travelled a lot. 

‘I’ve no wish to go there,’ he said. “They say they treat black 
people badly there.’ 

I said I'd been to America for three months and had been 
treated very well. 

‘You should go to Russia, Sir,’ he said. ‘Nkrumah should go 
to Russia too. Our important people must visit Russia. You 
must not believe the newspapers, Sir.’ 

I said that you must not believe the newspapers about 
America too. 

‘America,’ he continued, ‘only gives scholarships to people 
who are already important,’ he said. ‘But the Russians say they 
will give scholarships to any of us who want to serve our people.’ 

‘But don’t you meet any British people here? ’ I asked. 

‘The British Council men are very nice, but there are only 
two of them,’ he said, ‘and there are also a few religious ones.’ 

He reflected for a while. ‘I did go to tea at one or two homes, 
while I was in England. And also they have asked me to tea here.’ 

‘That’s nothing like caviare and vodka,’ I said. 

He laughed. ‘As a matter of fact, I don’t drink. At these teas,’ 
he continued, with sudden vehemence, ‘they were so patroni- 
zing. ““Mr. Kanga,” they would ask me, “you speak English 
very well. How old were you when you began to speak English ? 
How old were you when you began to wear shoes?” ’ 

‘They don’t mean any harm. At least I don’t think so.’ 

‘One day,’ he said, ‘I told myself I would answer those 
questions by saying I was born talking English with shoes on. 
. . . But those Russians were so kind,’ he said. ‘It was the first 
time that I had felt free and easy with white people.’ 

So I said to him that it was not easy for the British and the 
Americans to be friendly overnight to their ex-servants and ex- 
slaves. ‘Give them time.’ 

‘A Russian woman told us they themselves had been serfs 
until Lenin came!’ 

I asked him what he thought of the American students. There 
were about seventy of them, about ten per cent Negroes and the 
rest white, who were spending their summer vacation in work 
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camps with West African students. It was a project envisaged and 
now being run by James Robinson, a New York clergyman. 
Kanga was enthusiastic about them. ‘Oh, they are good. They 
are friendly and they are tactful,’ he said. ‘And, can’t they 
dance,’ he added. “They don’t seem to have any race prejudice,’ 
he said, ‘but perhaps they have been warned.’ 

I wondered myself bleakly why Oxford and Cambridge 
Students did not organize work camps in Africa and Asia, but 
instead went off on expeditions to take television films of pranc- 
ing tribesmen in remote parts of Africa and South America. 

The bus stopped and we began gathering our coats. The rain 
outside was torrential. 

‘Tell me one last thing, my friend,’ I asked. ‘You think we 
would do better under the Russians than with the British or 
Americans ?” 

He smiled and showed very white teeth. ‘It does not matter 
who they are,’ he said. ‘Russian, British, American or French. 
The only government fit for Africa is an African government.’ 

Two days later I met a university lecturer and asked him 
casually whether he knew a student called Kanga. ‘Oh yes,’ he 
said. ‘He is quite a leader; gets on very well with the other 
students. A pleasant sort of man.’ 

‘Is he a Communist?’ I asked. 

*‘No, there is no Communism here,’ he explained. “They 
don’t know the meaning of the word. Some of them call them- 
selves nationalists.’ 

* * . 

The plane rose slowly and then bumped a little in that vast 
forest stretch over the Ivory Coast between Ghana and Liberia. 
There always seemed to be a thunder-storm whenever one 
passed this desolate patch after leaving Abidjan. 

Soon by the end of the day we were getting past the edge of 
Africa. An Englishman chatted amiably with me and told me 
that West Africans were still too near the British Colonial 
administration to realize the good it had done for them. ‘On the 
other hand,’ he said, fairly, ‘we British tend to take things too 
much for granted. We think our work is finished when we grant 
your people independence. It is then our work begins.’ 

I said I thought the measure of the success of the Western 
world in Africa depended on whether they were as good at being 
friends now as they had been at being masters. But I did not 
think they had too much time. He did not reply to that. 
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Several Revolutions 


William Plomer 


William Plomer was one of the trio of South African writers — with 
Laurens Van der Post and Roy Campbell — who first produced 
spectacular new writing in the twenties. Plomer’s early African stories, 
Turbot Wolfe or I Speak of Africa, set the pattern of much that 
followed. He now lives a secluded life near Worthing. He revisited 
South Africa two years ago, and this article is partly concerned with the 
contrasts between his changing experiences of the Union. 


I 


O be South African from time to time, instead of all the 

time, is a help towards seeing South Africa from the 

outside as well as the inside. This interesting condition — 
almost one of split personality — has been mine for more than 
half a century. It has perhaps helped me to register certain 
impressions more clearly and to notice changes in atmosphere. 
Perhaps I had better not extrude the first person singular if I 
am to make it plain how and where these impressions were 
received. 

Soon after the end of the Anglo-Boer War I was born of 
English parents in the Northern Transvaal. My father had 
lived in South Africa for a good many years, and had lately 
joined the Department of Native Affairs. A rolling stone turned 
husband and father, he could now, as a civil servant, be 
assured of a steady income; and as a man who ‘knew the 
country’, ‘knew the Dutch’, and was ‘used to roughing it’, he 
promised, with his conventional English background and 
standards of behaviour, to be useful and reliable. I think he 
was both. His only special qualification for administering 
‘native affairs’ was, in my view, the best one possible — he 
regarded Africans as human beings. In my view, yes: but not 
necessarily in that of a bureaucracy to be increasingly domi- 
nated, throughout the twenty-odd years of his service in it, by 
Afrikaners and Afrikaans notions — call them principles or call 
them prejudices. I don’t know if he was ever spoken of as a 
kaffer-boetie, or negrophil, but he was certainly regarded as 
having definite, though not necessarily dangerous, humani- 
tarian leanings. Accordingly, he never rose high in the civil 
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service, and came to believe, without much bitterness though 
with some disillusionment, that this was because he was 
English. Whatever his departmental superiors thought of it, his 
paternal care for Africans in trouble did not go unnoticed, and 
is by Africans still recollected. 

It was not unnoticed by myself as a child, nor was my 
mother’s example, which impressed me no less. I have a photo- 
graph of her, taken on a very hot day at Louis Trichardt about 
1907, with two small blond sons. She is sitting on a low chair 
before a Japanese screen. We are all dressed in spotless white, 
she, a smiling young mother, in the tight-waisted, high-collared, 
full-sleeved frilliness of the period. The photograph includes an 
African manservant or ‘houseboy’ whose name was Gilbert. He 
is dressed in a pair of everyday trousers and a working shirt, 
and wearing a smile as white as our clothes. Perhaps he was 
pleased to be ‘in the picture’, if only in the background. It is 
good that he is there, we were mutually dependent, and his 
presence is a reminder that our smart appearance was made 
possible by African skill in washing, starching and ironing. 

Life at Louis Trichardt was no picnic. The climate was 
tropical and there were no amenities. We were eighty miles 
from a railway station; journeys were made on horseback, by 
mule cart, or by ox-wagon; there were no proper roads, no 
cars, no air travel, no telephone, no radio, no ice, no doctor, no 
near neighbours. We might as well not have emerged from the 
nineteenth century. The réle of my father, who acted as 
magistrate, was to set up and maintain a new kind of order in 
a dislocated society, while my mother made a steady and 
arduous effort to maintain an approximation to domestic order 
of a European standard, although as a girl she had not been 
trained in housekeeping. Both my parents depended upon 
African help, which, if it ever failed, failed through ignorance 
of our strange and sometimes surely inexplicable European 
habits, and never, in my recollection, from a want of goodwill, 
patience, loyalty, or trustworthiness. I never remember 
either of my parents complaining, as many white South 
Africans complain, that black ones, in general or in particular, 
were lazy or ungrateful. Perhaps this was because the task of 
keeping disorder away in the tropics at that time, without the 
aid of any of the material easements taken for granted to-day, 
required constant and active co-operation. I have vivid 
memories of my father and Gilbert facing elemental dangers 
together. First, confronting a ferocious veld fire that threatened 
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our simple dwelling; the appalling height, heat, and crackling 
roar of the blaze are with me still. Next, standing in a flooded 
stream to strengthen its banks and mend a bridge, white legs 
and black legs resisting the swirling, muddy water. My father 
was never like those white employers or overseers of black 
labour who are too proud or too idle to work with their hands. 

I go into such detail about these memories because, leaving 
aside all political arguments about the rights, policies, or 
status of whites or blacks in South Africa, these early and 
formative images of mine are simply of whites and blacks 
working together. Early but not earliest images — those are of 
being safe in black hands, both male and female. They pro- 
tected, fed, and played with me, and it seemed highly ridiculous 
later to find that there was a taboo upon any close association 
with Africans by a white when once past childhood. 


Il 


Johannesburg, 1912-14. I am back from two or three years 
in England. I am only a schoolboy. The racial contacts or 
differences I notice most are those at school between white 
boys of various origins. Like any South African, I hear con- 
temptuous references to rooineks, Afrikaners, Jews, Rhodes, 
Kruger, Smuts, Hertzog, and of course Africans and Indians. 
And I take for granted the relative positions of whites and 
blacks. I am aware that some whites speak nastily about blacks 
and even abuse them to their faces or assault them with 
impunity. I do not hear Africans abused or insulted in my own 
home; I like the ones I know, and admire their good humour 
and their physical beauty. They often appear to me more 
dignified than vulgar or stuck-up whites. 

I hear my father talk mostly about family affairs, social life 
(golf, bridge, dinner parties), politics, and bureaucratic per- 
sonalities and intrigues. But in his daily routine he is concerned 
with the behaviour and problems of some of the vast numbers 
of Africans of various tribes. It is they who have been making 
possible the rapid growth of a mining camp into an imposing 
modern city, who tunnel unseen for auriferous ore beneath 
shops full of things they cannot afford and parks where they 
would not be allowed to sit on the benches. It is they who boil 
our pots, wash our dirty clothes, empty our dustbins, collect 
our excreta. I often hear my father praise the good manners 
and ready wit of some African employee of his department. I 
hear him express doubts about the workings of the pass laws 
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he is paid to administer. I hear of his efforts, sometimes fruitless, 
to right injustices done to penniless, workless, illiterate, 
bewildered, sick, or displaced Africans, and of his and their 
pleasure when he succeeds. And sometimes I hear or get to 
know things that would be thought unsuitable for me to know: 
for example, that it is not an unknown thing for complaints to 
be brought to my father from African men employed in 
domestic service complaining of the sexual demands made 
upon them by the white wives of their white employers in the 
absence from home of the latter. 

When we go to stay with friends in the country we are, it 
seems, in a quiet pastoral world suggestive, even to a child, of 
the Old Testament and always of earlier times. White patri- 
archs, sometimes bearded, sit at the heads of their tables on 
land that belongs to them as far as they can see in all directions. 
Their flocks and herds are tended by Africans who appear, to a 
white boy’s eye, docile and contented — they are certainly 
docile. My parents, who come from settled, traditional back- 
grounds, are pleased by a story of a family of English settlers 
who had to visit England for several months and decided to 
leave their home in the sole care of their African servants. 
When this family came back, everything was spotless, the 
kettle was boiling, not a teaspoon was missing nor a pound of 
sugar unaccounted for. ‘It was as if,’ they were reported to have 
said, ‘we had only been away for the night.’ These were still the 
days of master and servant (or baas and ‘boy’) — a good relation- 
ship at its best, when sustained by a sense of mutual responsi- 
bility, respect, and sometimes affection. But very often it was 
not sustained by anything but necessity. That such a relation- 
ship between white and black should be perpetual was hardly 
ever questioned in those days; even in England the employing 
classes mostly still took it for granted they would always have 
cheap labour to sustain their high standard of living. 


Ill 


For nearly five years, including the whole duration of World 
War One, I was at school in England. My father, a com- 
missioned officer in the Union Defence Force, had spent that 
time in South Africa, not on the active service he had asked for 
but helping to raise a non-white labour corps for service to the 
non-black armies in France. His departure overseas with it was 
at the last moment abruptly countermanded. He would 
certainly have done all he could to mitigate the hardships of the 
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climate and the hazards of the war in Europe for Bantu and 
Coloured enlisted labourers; instead, he was kept back merely 
to maintain the records of the corps. Even in this he was more 
than a bureaucrat. There is no glory in card-indexing; he 
exceeded his duties by constant and sometimes resented efforts 
for the welfare and information of the families and dependants 
of the absent men. Some whites thought him over-zealous on 
behalf of the ‘useful labour material’, or ‘expendable auxiliary 
personnel’, or whatever the men of the labour corps were classed 
as, nor could they understand that the anxieties of the men’s 
dependants were real and important to him. I expect my 
mother, too, was thought intrusive when she intervened, as I 
once saw her do, to stop a white man kicking one of his black 
employees. Their humane example greatly influenced my own 
attitude. I do not pretend that it was unique. I was never 
brought up to believe that all Afrikaners were wicked slave- 
drivers, and I soon learnt that they could be just as benevolent 
as any rooinek, and sometimes better liked. 

I was now an adolescent. Although I had opted to return to 
South Africa, heredity and environment had been at work, and 
my temperament was English and European. Though still 
impressionable, I had not been equipped for assimilation with 
the South Africa in which I was to live from my sixteenth to 
my twenty-third year, first in Johannesburg, then in the 
mountains of the eastern Cape Province, then in a ‘native 
reserve’ in Zululand. I was adolescent; I pursued sensations 
rather than ideas; I registered impressions, I did not analyse 
facts. But scepticism and disgust were not beyond my scope. 
Something began to simmer deep down in my unconscious self. 
It took about five years to come to the boil. It was a protest 
of my whole being against the generally accepted ideas of white 
South Africa. 

In South Africa in the early 1920s one often heard talk of 
‘the Native Question’ or ‘Native Problem’, and also of some- 
thing called ‘segregation’, by which the problem was supposedly 
to be solved; the word apartheid was not then in general use by 
English-speaking South Africans. If there was in fact a ‘Native 
Question’, I reasoned, surely it had been created by the whites? 
But what was it ? Nobody ever defined it. So far as I could make 
out, it seemed to be a name for the fear that Africans would not 
always be as subservient and politically and socially powerless 
as they were at that time, and as most whites emphatically 
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wished them to continue. As for ‘segregation’, that seemed a 
kind of fantasy, a proposal to put away and keep at a distance 
something that it was uncomfortable to have too near. And 
this something was nothing less than the African population -— 
who obviously could not be put away, because the whites 
depended upon them. 

Gradually I began to perceive that the prevalent non- 
African attitude to the African was emotional, not rational. It 
was therefore unstable, confused, and confusing. The prevalent 
attitude was perhaps in general about midway between the 
extremes of brutality and familiarity. I had had direct ex- 
perience of these extremes. Even in my childhood in the 
Northern Transvaal I had seen a white man who lived openly 
with a black woman, by whom he had had children. He was 
thought mildly eccentric to do so, but was not ostracized or 
penalized. And one had only to pick up a newspaper to read 
some account of cruelty by whites towards their African ser- 
vants. The middling attitude was much less dramatic than 
these. So long as the African was ‘kept in his place’ - and 
‘knew his place’ - it was fairly tolerant, and though un- 
imaginative and determinedly de haut en bas, it was not ferocious. 
This tolerance, this absence of ferocity, was a matter of habit, 
but it was easily upset, and by nothing so much as by any 
evidence of the African wishing to better himself, to stand on 
his own feet, and to raise his standard of living by some tiny 
degree a shade nearer to that of his employers. 

‘If there’s one thing I can’t stand it’s an educated Kaffir.’ 
‘It’s these missions that are to blame. What they ought to do is 
to teach them to work with their hands and till their land 
properly.’ ‘Man, you’re right! They get all they can off the 
land, but what do they put back into it? Nothing! That’s what 
causes all this soil-erosion.’ ‘And, what do you think, he began 
talking to me in English, there at my own front door! “You 
cheeky bastard,” I said, “you get off my land before I sjambok 
you off it!’ 

Such were commonplace exchanges, and although there 
seemed to be no more exact equivalent of the American 
expression ‘uppity nigger’ than ‘cheeky bastard’, the resent- 
ment behind these terms was no doubt much the same. What a 
puzzle for this adolescent! What questions without answers! 
Were the whites so terribly unsure of the stability of their own 
way of life that they feared it might be imperilled if imitated 
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by their servants? Fear they certainly showed. It seemed to be 
fear of economic competition and social equality, in the belief 
that these would lead promptly to miscegenation and to a gain 
by the Africans, sooner or later, in political power. 

Common observation suggested that although there would 
always be some white men or women who would want to have 
sexual intercourse with black ones, and vice versa, they would 
always be in a minority, because although human beings are 
susceptible of being attracted by their opposites, birds of a 
feather do demonstrably flock together. So the fear of mis- 
cegenation seemed excessive. Could it be in some cases that 
people most loudly decried the workings of desires repressed 
in themselves by guilt, fear, and anxiety? It seemed so. And if 
somebody said, ‘What would you expect me to do if one of 
these black brutes made advances to my sister?’ it was a little 
difficult to reply, “Well, I’ve seen your sister. And judging by 
her appearance, I should think any sensible brute, whether 
black, white, or anything else, would be less likely to make 
advances than to beat a retreat.’ 

The general belief in keeping the African down seemed 
irrational on two grounds in particular. First of all, since the 
whites depended on the blacks for labour, it could not be 
expedient or businesslike to depress their well-being, self- 
respect, and efficiency. One did not have to look far to see that 
malnutrition was prevalent, and was obviously a prime cause 
of the alleged laziness or stupidity of Africans. Bad housing, 
neglect of hygiene, the disruption of family life, inadequate 
wages, the burden of debt, want of incentive, want of educa- 
tion, want of hope, lack of encouragement for special abilities or 
aspirations — these, surely, were things to be got rid of, if labour 
was to be anything like efficient or contented. Secondly, most 
of the whites called themselves Christians. But their want of 
charity towards the blacks seemed often extraordinarily 
inconsistent, even after allowing for the fact that Christianity 
is a very difficult religion and that its followers cannot as a 
rule come anywhere near matching practice with precept. 
Was it possible that even the days of slavery itself had been at 
certain times and places more enlightened than these later 
days of wage-slavery ? Did not the Governor at the Cape in the 
early nineteenth century sit in church accompanied by the 
non-white members of his household? I saw nothing like that 
in my time, 
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When I went to work on a remote farm in the Cape Province 
and said, as soon as I arrived, that I should like to learn to 
milk the cows, I was made to feel that I had committed a 
dreadful gaffe; I had asked to do ‘Kaffirs’ work’! Having been 
brought up to the idea that one can’t properly direct other 
people to do jobs unless one has learnt how to do them oneself, 
I was expected to jettison it. The formidable barrier between 
the races frustrated my curiosity and maintained my ignorance: 
it was not easy to find out what went on in the heads and 
hearts even of African youths of my own age whom I saw 
every day. On a farm not many miles away, an African 
labourer, having a grievance against his employer, a rich and 
patriarchal white landowner, had locked him up in his own 
wagon-shed, not by force, but by merely turning a key when 
the other was inside. The remarks then exchanged between the 
two had much amused another white man, of nomadic habit 
and independent mind, who happened to be present and whose 
sympathies were with the turnkey. When this second white 
man told this story, which seemed to him very funny, and 
imitated the two voices, in the house of another white family 
with whom he was staying, it gave such offence that they 
turned him out of the house at once. I was present, and my 
sympathies were not with the turners-out. 

Later, on a trading station in Zululand, I had the chance of 
seeing at first hand the manners of Africans in their approach 
to the white man for the purpose of buying and selling. It was 
suspicious and distrustful, disillusioned, but interested and 
sometimes astonished, and they were instantly responsive 
to civility, to kindness, and to chaff. And yet two miles away 
lived a white man who laughingly boasted, in my hearing, 
that when on horseback in a thick mist he had deliberately 
terrorized African wayfarers by setting his horse at them and 
knocking them down. 

In 1924 there was published Dr Norman Leys’s book, 
Kenya, which impressed me greatly. It helped me more than 
any book about Africa, because it confirmed and illuminated 
my own youthful experience and half-formed conclusions. On 
the racial memory of Africans, he said, the past had burnt a 
picture of the European - ‘of a person wonderfully clever, 
impossible to resist though sometimes successfully to be lied to, 
sometimes kind and sometimes cruel, but always inexorable in 
his demand that the African should labour for his profit’, 
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And with what pleasure I read that there was no basis of fact 
for the theory of special racial mentality. There was nothing 
specifically African, said Dr Leys, about Africans’ minds: 
‘The more one knows them the more obviously they are “just 
people” ’. It was just what I had thought. I no longer felt 
quite alone in differing utterly from the convictions and 
conventions of most white South Africans. I was in revolt, and I 
made it public. 


IV 


For the next thirty years I was occupied in identifying my- 
self, by choice and then by habit, with life in Japan and then 
with life in England. When I did revisit South Africa — in 
1956 — I understood how extreme had been my detachment. 
Several revolutions had taken place. First, political. Among 
persons missing from this mid-century South Africa was 
General Smuts, with whom my father had been acquainted 
in Pretoria in the 1890s. At intervals through my lifetime I had 
heard him spoken of — nicknamed ‘Slim Jannie’ by persons 
much less clever than himself; praised as a statesman, as a 
soldier, as a philosopher; in England sometimes regarded, it 
seemed, with too much respect, and in South Africa sometimes 
with too little. That he had in the end failed to win the majority 
of his own volk from their narrowness and intransigence to his 
own breadth of view may reflect upon them rather than upon 
him. But it did seem striking that a man supposed to be so 
brilliant and far-seeing should apparently have made no 
attempt to cope with what must surely be the most important 
and urgent issue before his country, or to warn, or direct, or 
advise, or shock South African opinion about the ever more 
pressing ‘Native Problem’. Obviously, if he had dared to give 
an enlightened lead he would have alienated his political 
supporters and strengthened his rivals or enemies. Political 
suicide would have been a lot to ask of him. Yet now that he 
was dead, his own party was not only out of office but had 
inherited from him nothing worth calling a policy on the most 
vital issue of all, and seemed only to stand, though in a slacker, 
woollier way than the Nationalists, for the maintenance of 
white domination in its habitual forms. And that, surely, was 
no longer worth calling a policy. It seemed more like an unwise 
self-indulgence that might in the not particularly long run 
prove self-destructive. The Nationalists were now in power and 
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in the ascendant, dedicated to apartheid, which seemed to me a 
fantasy or at best a makeshift, and to republicanism, an 
irrelevance. 

More immediately impressive was it to find oneself in a South 
Africa where there had been an industrial revolution. It was 
now in full swing. Prosperity, radio, and motor cars had almost 
abolished the old days of pastoral isolation. Gold mining was 
no longer the only industry to be noticed. An urban proletariat 
of Africans was now far more in evidence, more detribalized, 
more demoralized, and yet showing more signs of self-reliance. 

Statistically, it was said, white South Africans were the 
heaviest drinkers and smokers in the world. If this was true, 
the tension I myself felt in the atmosphere seemed less likely 
to be purely personal. It was also said that the incidence of 
law-breaking and the number of persons of both races in 
prison in proportion to the population were the highest in the 
world. If this was true, it lent added weight to the abundant 
evidence of racial and social disharmony and imbalance. In 
general the atmosphere was less breathable than before. 
What had formerly been a vague anxiety had now become an 
obsession. This had for some time been evident in the white 
South African fiction published in England; I could now see 
that truth was no stranger than fiction. The blacks had begun 
to show signs of political consciousness and were not unaware 
of its growth in other parts of Africa. Also, they could see that 
opinion in the world beyond Africa was moving faster in their 
favour than white opinion in the Union. The whites, especially 
those with large financial interests, were now more clearly 
confronted than before with the fact that the Union was 
something other than an island, or a perpetual playground for 
wishful fantasies. The criticism that reached them from 
abroad often seemed to them, and often was, ill-informed, 
sentimentally biased, or hostile, but they could not close their 
ears to it or ignore the fact that something uncomfortable must 
have provoked it. So they had developed a new edginess, 
especially towards unco-operative opinion, whether white or 
black, in the Union itself. 

It was difficult for an enquiring visitor not to be disheartened 
by the expansion of distrust and the growth of hostility among 
Africans vis-a-vis the whites. What, I asked myself, would my 
father (now dead) have thought of South Africa now? Neither 
in town nor country had we ever bothered to lock our doors or 
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windows; and now I was warned never to go out on foot after 
sunset, even in the middle of Johannesburg, for fear of robbery 
with violence and possible assassination. The windows of 
private houses were fitted with protective metal grilles, and I 
heard tales of fierce watchdogs, revolvers habitually carried 
in the side-pockets of cars even when the owners were going out 
to dinner a few streets away, and of tear-gas pistols kept under 
pillows. Not that Africans only attacked non-Africans: far 
from it, Africans were terrorized and exposed to crimes of 
violence by persons of their own tint and tongue. My father’s 
benevolent paternalism seemed to have receded into the mists of 
antiquity — or at least of nineteenth century colonization. It had 
been a good thing in its way, but its way had not been generally 
followed ; something else would be needed now. 

Even as a child I had noticed a tendency, both among whites 
(among Afrikaners notably) and among blacks, towards an 
amused and cynical disrespect for authority, a kind of ironical 
gaiety about the stuffiness or callousness of officialdom. I had 
always thought of it as a peculiarly South African grace, had 
from time to time noticed it at work in South African ex- 
patriates or visitors, and had looked forward hopefully to 
traces of its survival. I was not disappointed. Sometimes it 
seemed as if mockery was not much more than an outlet for 
stoical fatalism, or a safety-valve for patience. Yet patience is 
not always merely ‘too near neighbour to Despair’; it may be 
even nearer to non-co-operation and the consequences thereof. 
But how heartening it was to hear persons of both races saying, 
in effect, “To hell with all that! If only we needn’t have all this 
harping on race and colour, and could just be people, and 
could live and work, and play, and quarrel, and above all 
laugh, in the short lease of life given to us!’ 

Just now I used the word ‘outlet’. The vast energy and 
vitality of the African population was finding new outlets, or 
old outlets on a larger scale. Besides drink and crime, both of 
which have obvious attractions, with their delusions of well- 
being, the rewards of power won dangerously, and their scope 
for self-assertion, music had gained a new ascendancy. It was 
possible to see and hear how jazz had given a chance to great 
natural talents and powers of enjoyment, and had enabled 
individual men and women to stand out, as individuals, among 
their own people. And something especially impressive was the 
variety of new religious sects, some of them with large followings, 
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considerable resources, and autonomous constitutions which 
gave a feeling of solidarity, self-government, and independence 
of white domination (and of the ambiguities of white Christi- 
anity) without involving their members in the hazards of 
political subversiveness. Even more important, no doubt, was 
the growth of African political consciousness and perhaps 
co-operation. In the old days, when there had been any sign 
of a non-white evolving into a politician, something always 
seemed to go wrong. ‘We have had so many dishonest leaders,’ 
says the man in D. C. Themba’s story Mob Passion, ‘and we 
have so often had our true leaders left in the lurch by weak- 
kneed colleagues and lukewarm followers that no one wishes to 
stick his neck out too far.’ 

The clarity of that statement brings me to the revolution that 
impressed me most — the emergence of an African intelligentsia. 
I think there could be no greater contrast than that between my 
visit long ago to John Dube, the old-time African intellectual 
running his newspaper J/anga at Phoenix in Natal, and my 
visit (at the valued invitation of Sylvester Stein, the then 
editor) to the offices of Drum in Johannesburg to meet the 
African staff - men like Can Themba, the now regretted 
Henry Nxumalo, and Ezekiel Mphahlele. Their courage and 
enterprise, their sharp minds taking nothing on trust, the 
education they had won for themselves in spite of all obstacles, 
and above all their talents as writers and their articulateness in 
the English language — these were diamonds, promising a new 
kind of wealth and a new culture in this great blundering South 
Africa, where the sun is so bright that it seems to make facts 
too dazzling to be seen, this adorable and misguided, this 
vigorous and grotesque country, rushing headlong into a 
future that won’t be much like its past. 

The Treason Trial was still to come. There were moments 
when one seemed to be living in Czarist Russia before the 
emancipation of the serfs, or in England of the same period. 
And there were odd, quiet, unforgettable moments when one 
didn’t know what to say or think. I remember hearing of an 
impoverished white South African who had not been ashamed 
to ask an African friend for help. The African and his family 
had secretly provided the white man with food and money, and 
he had been grateful. When I heard this story I noticed a 
sudden silence. I knew what it signified. I could no longer hear 
my father turning in his grave. 
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Defying History 
The Problems of Ghana’s Past 


Peregrine Worsthorne 


Peregrine Worsthorne is a leader-writer on the Daily Telegraph; 
he has recently spent five weeks in Ghana. Aged thirty-five, he lives with 
his French wife in Campden Hill. He read history at Cambridge and 
Oxford, served in Phantom in the war, and has been leader-writer and 
Washington Correspondent for The Times. 


Tis difficulties, both negative and positive, facing anyone 
bold enough to try writing a history of Ghana make the 
kind of tasks undertaken by Sir Lewis Namier look like 
child’s play. None of the essential raw materials for such a 
history exist. There are no Ghanaian records, no archives, no 
literature, no bundles of private letters hidden away in Northern 
Territory mud hut attics, no national monuments, no local art, 
no body of earlier historiography. In short, there is really no 
Ghana history on which the historian can exercise his tech- 
niques. This is the negative difficulty. 

Yet in another sense, quite alien to European ideas, there is 
far too much material —- an unlimited complex of sources. 
Apart from young, Western-educated Ghanaians, who are more 
interested in the future than in the past, the rest of the popu- 
lation carry within their heads a whole library of detailed 
knowledge of family and tribal history. Just because so little in 
the tribes and villages has changed for centuries, the present 
merges into the past to an extent which is inconceivable in 
European societies where contemporary conditions are so 
radically different from those that went before. 

The only way Mr Macmillan, for example, can understand 
the motives of his eighteenth-century Prime Méinisterial 
predecessors is to rely on the researches of the historian. He 
cannot hope, without the aid of history, to put himself in shoes 
so utterly different to those he now wears himself. Compared to 
other European societies, of course, Britain can boast an 
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unusual degree of continuity. Even so, the mid-twentieth- 
century citizen is cut off from his eighteenth-century counter- 
part by two centuries of radical change which no amount of 
historical reading can altogether bridge. 

Just because Ghana, at any rate until very recently, had no 
history in the European sense of the word — nothing had 
changed, developed or grown out of all recognition — its people 
can remember the past quite literally as if it was only yesterday. 
If one talks to a Ghana chief he will reminisce, not only about 
his lifetime or his father’s but also, with equal authority and 
fluency, about events going back several centuries. Mr Ward, 
whose valuable History of the Gold Coast has just been reprinted 
as a History of Ghana,* illustrates this point by comparing the 
relationship between Sir Winston Churchill and the first Duke 
of Marlborough with the relationship between the present 
Asantehene and his famous predecessor, the great Osci Tutu, 
who founded the Ashanti Kingdom in the seventeenth century. 


Mr Churchill [writes Mr Ward], will feel admiration for 
his great ancestor, pride in being of his family, and deter- 
mination to be worthy of him. But the Asantehene will feel 
himself in constant contact with Osei Tutu; Osei Tutu is at 
his side guiding him; it is hardly too much to say that on 
occasion he is Osei Tutu. 


Although the historian seeking to trace the development of 
the Ashanti Kingdom will find no State records or private 
letters, no contemporary accounts or literary allusions, he will, 
however, be able to talk to men and women alive to-day whose 
mental processes have scarcely changed at all since the period 
under examination and whose profound reverence for their 
ancestors allows them to speak about the past with an authority 
and immediacy which inanimate documents could scarcely 
hope to equal. Mr Ward tells the revealing story of how, in the 
course of his Ghana researches, an elder recounted to him a 
gallant feat of arms performed by an ancestor of his seventy 
years ago. 


He told me the story in a voice restrained into monotony; 
but when he had ended, he broke down, got up hastily and 
left the circle, and walked up and down outside for twenty 
minutes striving to recover his self-control. When he came 
back, he apologized: ‘A man’s tears,’ he said, ‘come from 


* A History of Ghana: by W. E. F. Ward. Allen and Unwin. 255. 
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his head, not from other peoples; I can talk about the 

general history of the tribe without weeping, but when my 

own family is concerned the tears have to come’. 

This fantastic mass of personal reminiscence, ranging back 
through the centuries even to Elizabethan times, faces the 
historian with innumerable technical difficulties. It is almost 
as if every eighteenth-century Member of Parliament were 
suddenly resurrected, so that Sir Lewis Namier could interview 
them in person. Such a miracle would hinder rather than help 
Sir Lewis, since it would produce such an infinite complex of 
evidence that agreement would emerge only on the lowest 
common denominator of outstanding events — wars, plagues, 
natural calamities, coronations, etc. The wood of social and 
economic forces would be obscured by the trees of conflicting 
personal reminiscence. This, as Mr Ward admits, is the 
positive difficulty of writing a history of Ghana. Tribal and 
family memories provide a mass of reminiscence, but when it 
has been cross-checked and generally submitted to the usual 
historical techniques nothing is left but a string of names 
adorned with picturesque incidents of war and migration. 
‘It is seldom we get much light on personalities, still more 
seldom that we can get any information on social or economic 
forces.’ Tribal memory can agree about events but not motives, 
can explain when wars broke out but not why. Being so sub- 
jectively involved in the past, the living Africans are as unable 
to see historical events in perspective as were those who 
originally took part in them. 

To anyone interested in discovering more about Africa, there- 
fore, I would recommend Mr Ward’s fascinating preface — in 
which he describes the difficulty of writing African history — as 
more rewarding than the main body of the book, most of which 
inevitably deals with the Europeans in Ghana rather than with 
the Ghanaians themselves. The Europeans did keep records, 
which constitute the only historically authentic picture of the 
country’s past. It is only natural, therefore, that the reader has 
to wait until almost the end of Mr Ward’s study before hearing 
an African voice speaking in the first person, rather than being 
regurgitated through the mouth of a European observer. When 
it does come it makes a tremendous impact, as if in a ‘History 
of the Horse’ one of the animals suddenly began to speak. The 
quotation is from a letter from a minor Chief to a mid-nine- 
teenth-century Governor demanding the return of four defeated 
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warriors who had taken refuge in the British lines. It ends as 
follows: 


And they fought me six times, and I drove them away, 
and they escaped to be under you. But the King did not 
send me into Cape Coast, and when you deliver Assin, 
Dankra, Akyem, and Wassaw unto me, I shall bring unto the 
King there is no quarrel with you. 
I send my love to you. 
I am your 
AMANKWATIA. 


This letter brought home to me the relationship between 
Britain and the native tribes far more clearly than the long list 
of battles, treaties and concessions in which the rest of the book 
abounds. 

Miss Wolfson’s Pageant of Ghana* is even more exclusively 
limited to the European’s-eye-view of the country. It is an 
anthology of writings about Ghana from its discovery by the 
Portuguese in 1471 to the present day. Here again it is not 
until the end of the collection that an African can be found 
giving his views, and even then, except for the concluding speech 
by Dr Nkrumah, the African contributions are scholarly 
sociological treatises on local culture from the outside rather 
than indigenous manifestation of that culture from the inside. 

Neither Miss Wolfson’s Pageant nor Mr Ward’s History, 
therefore, in any way prepare the reader for the climax of an 
independent sovereign parliamentary democracy which comes 
with a rush at the end of each book. In each case the impression 
it makes is rather as if at the end of an ordinary film the last 
few reels switched over to a pictorial cartoon in which the 
characters ceased being governed by ordinary laws of gravity, 
etc., and started behaving in a wholly unnatural manner. 
Nothing that either Mr Ward or Miss Wolfson tell us about 
Ghana seems to suggest that its body politic would suddenly 
throw off the familiar clothes of tribal traditionalism, rule by 
Chiefs, ju-ju, and family solidarity and adopt the neat two-piece 
suit of one-man-one-vote democratic government. We see this 
happening before our eyes in the final chapters, just as in a 
cartoon we see mice turned into men, or vice versa, but it is 
difficult, given what has gone before, to take the change as a 
logical or natural development. 


* Pageant of Ghana: By F. Wolfson. O.U.P. 30s. 
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I do not mean this in any way churlishly. It is a matter of 
simple fact that the more one studies Ghana’s past the less 
congruous seems its present. It is far more insulting to take 
parliamentary democracy for granted in Ghana, as if the 
country was a clean slate on which anything could be written, 
than to point out that the current attempt to write these two 
words on the slate means rubbing out a great deal of fine print 
that is already there. Most of the current comment on Africa 
concentrates on the Black struggle for independence, as if the 
only brake on the triumphant progress of a new Africa was 
White reaction. This view seems to me to exaggerate grossly 
the part of the White man has played in Africa’s past. It suggests 
that if the White man is removed the Africans can face a future 
untramelled by a past. This, I am convinced, is the great 
illusion. For the truth is that Africans, far more than Europeans, 
are tied to their past, since they lack that sense of a developing 
history which, by demonstrating how much to-day differs from 
yesterday, makes it possible to distinguish the present from the 
past. That is why Dr Nkrumah’s attempt to do away with 
traditional Ghana is a far more radical political experiment 
than any European revolution. In destroying the past he des- 
troys what, for the great majority of his people, is an essential 
part of the present. It seems to me that African nationalism’s 
terrifying disregard for what actually gives meaning to most 
African lives, may create a Continent which, in sacrificing the 
past to the future, succeeds only in poisoning the present. 








How Rich is Africa? 


Shirley Williams 


Shirley Williams is an economist and journalist, aged twenty-eight, 
with a special interest in the European Common Market, and in Africa. 
She is prospective Labour candidate for Southampton (Test). The 
daughter of Professor George Catlin and the novelist Vera Brittain, she 
is married to an Oxford philosopher, Bernard Williams. They live in 
Kensington, but have recently spent several months lecturing at Achimota 
College in Ghana. 


ANY myths have developed in the last hundred years 
MY, ee the fantastic potential wealth of Africa. This, the 

world’s least-known and _ least-exploited continent, 
covering one-fifth of the land surface of the globe, is often 
believed to be an almost bottomless reservoir of mineral and 
agricultural wealth. Already Africa produces most of the 
world’s diamonds and more than half its gold. Gold and dia- 
monds symbolize for many the promise of Africa. 

Behind the myths and the gold is a continent whose economy 
is only beginning to move into the twentieth century. Africa, 
with 8} per cent of the world’s population, does only 4 per cent 
of the world’s trade. With the exception of South Africa, Ghana 
has the highest income per head of any African country south 
of the Sahara, and the average Ghanaian’s income is £54 a 
year. By African standards that is riches; in many other 
territories average annual incomes per head are only £15 to £20. 

Africa has been called the continent in which one does not 
have to work to eat. There is this much truth in it; one can 
work very little in order to eat very badly. Most African 
workers are severely under-nourished. They fill up with starch 
foods - yams, cassava, mealie meal — but they lack protein and 
fats. Consequently, they are often physically incapable of long 
periods of hard labour. Poor diet is behind the low productivity 
of labour in Africa. This underlines one great African problem; 
industrial advance is intimately linked to greater agricultural 
output. 
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In spite of the efforts of researchers in tropical medicine, 
medical missionaries and public health workers, Africa is still 
riddled with disease. Nearly four million acres of land are 
under the tsetse-fly, including almost two-thirds of Tanganyika 
and about a third of Uganda. This means that cattle cannot be 
raised, and that human beings are in constant danger of 
contracting sleeping-sickness. No one knows how many people 
are infected with the slow wasting disease of bilharzia and 
with malaria. One can get some idea from a recent estimate 
that nearly half the population of Egypt has bilharzia, and 
over three-quarters of the people of Liberia have, or have had, 
malaria. Malnutrition is widespread; any visitor to tropical 
Africa has seen the reddish hair and dull skin of children 
suffering from kwashiokor, and the distended bellies of starved 
babies. Such illnesses limit Africa’s opportunities of economic 
growth, by vastly reducing the efficiency of African manpower. 

The consumption of power is one good guide to a country’s 
industrial strength. The average African uses only about 5 
per cent as much power as does the average person in the whole 
non-Communist world, which includes such under-developed 
regions as the Indian sub-continent. Only in South Africa, the 
Central Federation and Kenya does power consumption rise 
well above this low level. 

Transport facilities are an essential of economic growth. 
Here again Africa is badly served in comparison with other 
parts of the world. Railways are single-track over most of their 
distance in all parts of Africa and, since the war, have been 
quite incapable of handling the extra traffic that needs to be 
carried. Only a few railway lines penetrate deeply into the 
interior of the continent. In 1956, all the railways of Africa 
south of the Sahara (apart from the Union of South Africa) 
carried only about a quarter as much freight tonnage as did 
British Railways. 

One last measure of development - education. Between 
85 and go per cent of the African peoples are illiterate. Very 
slowly, this proportion is being reduced as more and more 
children are sent to school. In the more advanced countries 
a third or more are now attending primary schools, though it 
must be remembered that many children are taught by teachers 
with the most rudimentary qualifications. At the secondary 
school level only a very few African countries have even 2 per 
cent of their children at school. Yet Professor Arthur Lewis, 
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until recently the Economic Advisor to the Government of 
Ghana, has calculated that a country needs at least 4 per cent 
of its primary school-leavers to pass through secondary school 
if it is to provide the bare minimum of administrators, qualified 
teachers and professional people that it requires. There have 
been cases of countries building universities, as in Ethiopia, 
only to find that there are not enough qualified school-leavers to 
fill the places provided. 

In short, most of Africa still lacks the basic economic ‘infra- 
structure’, as this basis of economic organization is called, on 
which profitable investments depend. Business men who want 
to establish industries or mines in Africa often have to provide 
their own power, build their own access roads, train their own 
labour, and import their own managers and technical staff 
from overseas. The ‘great leap’ will only come in black Africa 
when the fundamental structure of transport, public services, 
basic training in skills and power has been constructed. As the 
Colonial Development Corporation pointed out in its 1948 
report, the lack of a developed economic infrastructure in 
African territories often doubles the capital cost of an under- 
taking. 


Obstacles to Growth 


Economic geographers of Africa are sometimes exasperated 
by the capriciousness of nature in that continent. About two- 
fifths of the land area is seriously short of water, yet there are 
thousands of acres of swamp-land. In most of the continent 
rain is concentrated in a short season. Means have to be found 
of storing the rainwater during the long dry season, and of 
preventing the soil from being badly eroded by a succession of 
heavy rains followed by months of baking sunlight. The 
extremes of climate make the upkeep of roads and railway tracks 
much more expensive than they are in temperate climates, 
while in West Africa the high humidity causes rapid deteriora- 
tion of machinery. 

Although there are big patches of rich earth, Africa is by and 
large a region of mediocre soils. Extensive areas are of laterite, 
a soil that is rapidly exhausted by cultivation and needs years 
lying fallow to recover. Fertilizers, both animal and artificial, 
are little used. Under the traditional systems of nomadic and 
subsistence agriculture, it was possible to leave ground fallow 
for long periods, but the increase in population has intensified 
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cultivation in many parts of Africa. Sadly, the attempt to get 
more out of thin soils has only aggravated erosion. 

The terrain of Africa does not favour development. The great 
valleys and rifts run north — south, while trade routes run east 
and west to the sea. The high plateaus of East and Central 
Africa are made difficult of access by the steepness of the 
scarps adjoining the coastal plains. Railways and roads have 
had to be built against the grain of the country, involving 
heavy outlays on equipment, labour and maintenance. Africa’s 
marvellous rivers might seem to offer a solution to the problem 
of penetrating the interior, but long stretches of many rivers 
are unnavigable and in the dry season river transport is only 
practicable on the largest waterways. Africa has few natural 
harbours along its smooth coastlines. Artificial harbours can 
become quickly silted up unless they are constructed with great 
care. 

Africa is rich in mineral wealth, yes, but so far appears to be 
poor in the minerals that can be used for fuel. Active prospecting 
for oil in recent years has turned up major reserves only in the 
Sahara, though small quantities have been found in Nigeria, 
French Equatorial Africa and Angola. 

Coal is scarce and is concentrated in South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia. There is also a small deposit in Nigeria. 
Inadequate transport limits the movement even of very modest 
quantities. So West and East Africa have to use wood, or water- 
power, or imported fuel, usually a combination of all three. 
It it thus not surprising that South and Central Africa alone 
have iron and steel plants — the means of constructing heavy 
industry. 

In the future, hydro-electricity and then atomic power 
should bridge Africa’s fuel gap. The water-power potential is 
enormous, an estimated three-eighths of the world’s possible 
capacity. One proposed scheme alone, the damming of the 
Congo at Inga in Belgian territory, could ultimately produce 
between 20 and 40 million kilowatts of electricity, far more 
than any other existing or planned scheme. But hydro-electricity 
is not always the most convenient form of power. To make iron 
and steel one needs coking coal. To run railways on hydro- 
electricity instead of coal involves the heavy capital cost of 
electrification. 

The obstacles to development in Africa are not only physical; 
they are also social. Communal ownership of land makes 
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improvements hard to implement. The system of overcrowded 
tribal reserves, for instance in East Africa, can lead to over- 
grazing and exhaustion of the land. The East African Royal 
Commission took the view that individual ownership of 
land by Africans, coupled with improved pasture management, 
crop rotation and conservation of the soil, could treble or 
quadruple the productivity of African-farmed land. 

The ‘extended family’ also militates against economic 
development. It is difficult for an African to accumulate 
capital, since if he does his relatives will take the view that he 
can help to support them. In West Africa it is quite common 
for the family, uncles, cousins and so on, to share the costs of 
educating one of their number, who in turn will be expected to 
help them. African businesses rarely last more than one genera- 
tion. When the owner dies his family will divide the assets of the 
business among themselves. It is still unusual for a business to 
be inherited by one member of a family, a son or nephew. It 
may be that co-operatives, which have done well in Uganda, 
will prove better fitted to African enterprise than the individual 
private business on which the European industrial revolution 
was built. 


The Achievement To-day 


In spite of the obstacles to development, and the lack of a 
broad economic infrastructure, Africa is changing fast. In the 
post-war period there has been a surge of activity in minerals, 
increasing production from existing mines and opening up of 
new deposits. This activity was stimulated by American defence 
needs and the consequent high level of commodity prices. In 
agriculture there has been a steady switch-over from subsistence 
farming to the production of cash crops. Serious efforts are 
being made to conserve soil and water and to reclaim swamp- 
land and desert. African agricultural production has risen by 
over half since 1938, well above the average increase in the 
world as a whole. 

Agriculture and minerals are the mainstays of the African 
economy, so the recent development in these fields needs to be 
looked at closely. In South Africa, the Central African Federa- 


tion and the Belgian Congo, the exploitation of mineral wealth | 


is highly developed. Minerals account for nearly half South 
Africa’s exports, 60 per cent of the Congo’s, two-thirds of those 
of the Central African Federation. All three countries have 
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been expanding their output. In South Africa, new gold mines 
have come into production in the Orange Free State and in the 
Far Western Rand. Uranium, which is sold to the United 
States and Britain, has made a growing contribution to the 
Union’s export earnings. Copper, still by far the Federation’s 
most important export, is on the brink of greater production 
once market conditions improve. The Belgian Congo has built 
up a valuable export trade in industrial diamonds, of which it 
is the world’s largest producer. But the drop in metal prices 
has braked the Congo’s and the Federation’s development, 
anyway temporarily. 

Elsewhere in Africa the potential mineral wealth is much 
greater than the actual value of mineral exports. In West Africa 
the great bauxite reserves of Ghana and Guinea, the iron ore of 
Mauretania, Liberia and Guinea, the manganese at Franceville 
in the French Congo — these have hardly been touched. 

In agriculture cash crops are beginning to give the Africans 
a better standard of living, though the major benefit so far has 
been to European farmers. In the Union the wheat crop has 
been increased by better techniques to the point where the 
country need no longer import. Maize is in surplus and wool 
output has risen and is now the second most valuable export. 
The tobacco crop has doubled since the war in the Central 
African Federation; work on the tobacco, tea and tung 
plantations is beginning to provide jobs in their own country 
for Nyasas. 

Elsewhere in Africa, where subsistence farming accounts for 
the bulk of the population and the land, there are signs of 
change. The Swynnerton Plan in Kenya, using £5.5 million of 
Colonial Development and Welfare money, has succeeded in 
consolidating scattered land-holdings and raising productivity 
per acre, notably in Kikuyuland. The coffee-growing co- 
operative in the Kilimanjaro district of Tanganyika has 
provided an important new source of income for an entire tribe, 
the Wachagga. Cotton growing has become the major activity 
in Uganda and the economic raison d’étre of the Sudan. Indeed, 
the Gezira scheme of the Sudan, under which a million acres 
have been irrigated and controlled by the Sudan Gezira 
Board, has long since become the archetype of agricultural 
development schemes in Africa. 

Africans themselves have developed cash crops in West Africa 
— cocoa, groundnuts, palm products. Marketing of these crops 
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is highly organized, usually by Government-controlled boards. 
The extension of roads and railways is bringing the opportunity 
of marketing cash crops to remote areas, like the Northern 
Region of Nigeria, where output of groundnuts has increased 
parallel with the building of new rail links. 

Throughout Africa the infrastructure of transport facilities 
and power installations is slowly being built up. Half the 
money for the first French African Modernization Plan 
(1946-53) was spent on transport and a quarter of the second 
plan (1954-57); £157 millions of the Belgian Congo’s £360 
million Ten-Year Plan (1949-59) has been allocated to rail 
and river transport, and a further £25 millions have been set 
aside for roads. In British Africa £39 millions are to be spent 
on Rhodesian Railways by 1961, which includes the installation 
of a centralized traffic control. Nigeria will have spent about 
£40 millions on transport in the five years up to 1960 and 
Ghana some £28 millions, which includes the new port of 
Tema. In the neighbouring Ivory Coast, the fine harbour of 
Abidjan is rapidly becoming the most important in French 
West Africa after Dakar. Railway and port developments in 
East Africa cost about £48 millions between 1948 and 1955. 

Yet all this is dwarfed by the ambitious programme of the 
Union, whose Government launched a £412 million combined 
rail, harbour and air programme in 1957; £200 millions is to 
be spent on railways alone over the next three years. 

Major plans are under way or completed in providing power 
for economic growth. The £23 million Owen Falls dam, which 
has a capacity of 150,000 kilowatts, has already sparked off 
industry in Uganda. The first stage of the £70 million Kariba 
Dam scheme in the Rhodesian Federation is under way; by 
1961 the dam will be generating an estimated 600,000 kilowatts, 
mostly for the Copperbelt. In South Africa power production 
has risen by a half since 1952, in the Belgian Congo by three- 
quarters. Yet against the blueprints for power the existing 
capacity is tiny. The immense Inga scheme has been mentioned; 
other projects already planned include Kouilou in the French 
Congo, Konkoure in Guinea, a £200 million expansion plan 
in South Africa - not to mention Ghana’s unlucky Volta 
scheme or the proposed Shire Valley project in Nyasaland. 

These schemes will provide the lifeblood of industry in 
Africa. So far there is very little manufacturing industry outside 
South Africa. Although industrial output in the Belgian Congo, 
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for instance, has trebled since 1947, the whole of tropical Africa 
cannot begin to match South Africa’s expenditure on industry 
in the ten years 1946-56; £125 millions on State-owned 
industry, and £629 millions on private industry. 


‘Whosoever hath... 


A good deal, then, has been done, above all in exploiting 
minerals, but also in building up infrastructure and in starting 
a few experimental industries. Yet South African economic 
development in the last fifty years shows how far the rest of 
Africa still has to travel. The key to growth is capital, capital 
from inside Africa and capital from outside Africa. Where can 
this capital come from? 

First of all, it can come from the profits of existing industry 
and agriculture. The Belgian Congo has financed 70 per cent 
of the £360 million Ten-Year Development Plan by ploughed 
back profits. When foreign investors turned sour on South 
Africa after 1956, local interests managed to find enough 
capital to invest around 20 per cent of the national income 
each year. Almost the whole of Ghana’s £74 million 1951-56 
Development Plan was financed from Cocoa Marketing 
Board funds. Copper pays for a substantial part of Rhodesia’s 
development, and the drop in copper prices was the main 
reason for slowing development down in 1957. 

Secondly, private foreign capital investment plays a vital 
role in financing development, notably in South Africa, the 
Federation, the Belgian Congo, and until recently in Morocco, 
Tunisia and Algeria. Of the £640 millions invested in South 
Africa in the first nine years after the war, £500 millions of it 
by British investors, the great bulk was private; 70 per cent of 
the £29 millions of foreign capital invested in the Central 
African Federation in 1957 came from private sources. In the 
other British dependent territories about half the outside 
investment comes from private sources, taking all the territories 
together. 

Thirdly, public capital from overseas Governmental agencies, 
the World Bank and so forth, provides half or more of the 
capital flowing into the less favoured parts of Africa. France is 
the great exponent in Africa of State capital; through FIDES 
(Fonds d’Investissement pour le Developpement Economique 
et Social) France pumped nearly £400 millions into Afrique 
Noire between 1946 and 1958, and is still providing capital at 
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the rate of about £60 millions a year. When the financial 
burden of the Algerian war is added, it is obvious that the 
French financial contribution to Africa, whether appreciated 
or not, is remarkable. 

Next to this, British public investment in Africa is not 
impressive. £230 millions in Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds have been provided from 1946 up to 1960. Then there 
is the Colonial Development Corporation, which had lent a 
total of £80.5 millions up to the end of 1957. Direct aid to 
colonial territories for administrative expenses, emergencies 
and so on comes to about £25 millions a year, part of which 
may help economic development. But these figures relate to all 
British dependent territories, not just to Africa; the annual 
sum going specifically to Africa is prifmably not more than 
£25 millions. 

The British Government does assist investment in two other 
ways. One is by guaranteeing loans made on the London 
market by African Governments or by public authorities, and 
by giving ready access to such bodies. The other is by releasing 
sterling from the British subscription to the World Bank, for 
the purchase of World Bank loans going to the sterling area; 
£10 millions of the World Bank loan for the Kariba dam was 
raised in this way. 

Looking over the whole field of capital investment in Africa, 
one comes to the inescapable conclusion that ‘whosoever hath, 
to him shall be given’. Half of the new investment since the 
war has gone to South Africa, the Belgian Congo and the Central 
African Federation. So great have the attractions of these 
three been that they have drawn public money as well as the 
private investor. Even the Colonial Development Corporation 
has placed nearly a third of its loanable funds in the Federation. 

Why are these three countries so attractive? They are 
developing rapidly, at the rate of 6 to 10 per cent a year. The 
amount put by for capital investment each year is high, running 
at 20 per cent to as much as 39 per cent of domestic expenditure. 
The fantastic rates of growth have meant leaps in the national 
income — for instance, from £147 millions in 1950 to £326 
millions in 1957 for the Federation, from £741 millions in 
1947-48 to £1796 millions in 1956-57 for South Africa. 

Politically, there has been the safe assumption that ‘our 
chaps’ are in control, whether that means Belgian business men 
or white Rhodesian settlers. Until recently this control seemed 
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in no danger; but after the riots in Leopoldville and Nyasaland 
the confidence of investors may wither away, as it did in South 
Africa as Nationalist intransigence grew. Rhodesia and the 
Congo may yet discover that an angry African population is 
even more expensive than a collapse of copper prices. 

Other factors in the flow of investment have been the 
relatively developed infrastructure in the Federation and the 
Belgian Congo; the size of the European market in the Federa- 
tion, and its very high income (the average earnings of the 
European there in 1956 were £1,125); the urban market in 
the Belgian Congo; and the familiar atmosphere in which 
business is done through European companies, with people 
speaking the same language and sharing a similar background. 

For just the opposite reasons, capital has not been easy to 
attract to East and West Africa. In East Africa the economy is 
still backward and transport is difficult. The Mau Mau revolt 
strengthened the belief that East Africa would eventually 
become an African-dominated region. In West Africa investors 
are distrustful of African nationalism, and fear there may be 
something in Dr Nkrumah’s affirmations that he is a ‘Christian 
Marxist’, and in M. Sekou Toure’s establishment of ‘total 
democracy’ in Guinea, which includes a State trading agency. 
Apart from political doubts, the foreign investor in West Africa 
is put off by lack of public services, the often inadequate water 
and power supplies and by stories of corruption. The outcome 
is that most of the new private investment in West Africa is 
under the aegis of a few big established companies. 

The shadows cast over the white-controlled countries of 
Africa by recent political upheavals have already had their 
effect. During the riots in the Belgian Congo several millions 
of pounds fled the country for a safer haven. At times in the 
past two years capital has also left South Africa — whose reserves 
are now under £100 millions, well below the level considered 
safe. 

There are also question marks against the economic policies 
of these countries. The use of immigrant labour in South Africa, 
and to a lesser extent in Rhodesia, leads to an unsettled and 
ill-disciplined labour force. The turnover of unmarried 
immigrant workers on the Copperbelt, for instance, is ten times 
that of married workers living with their families. The colour 
bar in industry means a shortage of skilled labour and a 
tendency for certain jobs, for instance, lower-grade railway jobs, 
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to become the monopoly of the least efficient and least able 
white workers. The huge wage differentials between white and 
black also make the costs of any industry requiring a high 
percentage of skilled workers almost prohibitively expensive. 

The economic stupidity of deliberately preventing the 
acquisition of skills by the African population has been attacked 
by some business interests, both in the Federation and in South 
Africa. In the Union the Association of Chambers of Commerce 
has issued a report pointing out that further development must 
depend on a more effective use of African labour. South Africa 
is near the limit of its potential development, said the report, 
on the existing labour resources and the existing pattern of 
labour utilization. In Northern Rhodesia the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust, one of the two big copper companies, has 
introduced a limited policy of promoting Africans to the 
lowest level of skilled work. 

In other words, all Africa is politically on trial. The indepen- 
dent African states are too new to have proved stable. The 
multi-racial territories have not satisfactorily solved the 
problem of how one race co-operates with another. The Union 
has forced itself into contortions in its desperate attempt to 
equate apartheid with economic progress and the foreign 
financier remains unconvinced. 


What Must Be Done 


The metropolitan countries who to-day provide the bulk of 
Africa’s external capital cannot shake off their responsibilities. 
Politically, Africa is too important; and economically, the trade 
links are too close. But any responsible attitude to Africa raises 
major issues. 

First, something must be done to limit extreme fluctuations 
in commodity prices. Many African countries are heavily 
dependent on just one commodity — the Federation on copper, 
Ghana on cocoa, Uganda and the Sudan on cotton, Liberia on 
rubber — to mention only a few. A sharp drop in the price of 
such a staple commodity can cost more in a year than all the 
outside capital coming into the country. The best solution in 
the long run, of course, is to diversify one and two-crop econo- 
mies. 

Government agencies and the World Bank will be the main 
sources of capital for the infrastructure most of Africa still needs. 
But there is a real need for another international financial 
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organization, since the World Bank has concerned itself largely 
with making safe and profitable investments in the less needy 
parts of Africa. The proposed Special United Nations Fund - 
SUN F ED - might be the answer. 

A good proportion of any new money should pass into 
agriculture, since higher agricultural productivity is the sine 
qua non of economic advance in much of Africa. Control of 
erosion and of overgrazing and land consolidation schemes 
have already been mentioned as contributing to agricultural 
improvement. Simple surface dams to conserve rainwater can 
transform large areas of French West Africa, Northern Nigeria 
and Northern Ghana. The breeding of better cattle would also 
do a great deal to increase African incomes. 

An improved agriculture is more likely to release workers 
than to absorb them. This means that capital must be directed 
to a greater extent towards over-populated areas, particularly 
when such areas have the potential for industrial growth. For 
instance, Nyasaland is the most densely populated of the 
Federation territories. In the Shire Valley it has a potentially 
valuable hydro-electricity scheme which could also irrigate 
surrounding areas. Yet at present Nyasaland has less than 1 
per cent of the installed electrical capacity of the Federation. 

Industry will never develop rapidly in Africa without a large 
home market — which means, outside South Africa, a large 
African market. Any custom or legislation which limits the 
earning power of Africans will in the end be economically 
self-defeating. 

Finally, as well as providing capital, the highly-developed 
countries must provide techniques and training. There is 
nothing Africa needs more urgently than skill. Since the war 
1,300 technically trained or highly-qualified men and women 
a year have been recruited by the Colonial Office in Britain for 
Africa, compared to 300 a year before the war. At the end of 
1956 some 12,600 Colonial students were studying in British 
educational institutions. Overseas training of this kind remains 
indispensable, in spite of the establishment of local universities 
and technical training centres, simply because the African 
countries as yet cannot provide the facilities for advanced 
training in a wide range of subjects. 

Economically speaking, then, there seem to be three Africas; 
Arab Africa, north of the Sahara; underdeveloped Africa, 
running from the Sahara south to the Congo, and including 
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the High Commission territories and the two great Portuguese 
colonies of Angola and Mozambique; and finally the burgeon- 
ing, troubled, white-held countries of the Union, the Federation 
and the Belgian Congo. Africa badly needs peace in which 
to develop, so that foreign capital will feel safe, so that European 
skills and African labour can co-operate, so that the gradual 
and slow processes of improving agriculture and spreading 
education can bear fruit. Partly because white-controlled Africa 
has outstripped the rest of the Continent, and partly because 
the Europeans in each territory have much to lose and the 
Africans everything to gain, peaceful economic development is 
likely to play second fiddle to violent politics in the immediate 
future. 


Africa and its problems 


are very much the concern of the 


New Statesman 
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A Giant Rubs Her Eyes 


Nigerian Reflections on Independence 


Cyprian Ekwensi 


Cyprian Ekwensi is a young Nigerian writer, living in Lagos and at 
present working for the Nigerian Broadcasting Corporation. He spent 
several years in England, studying pharmacy at London University, but 
devoting an increasing amount of time to writing. His novel, People of 
the City, set against a Lagos background, was published by Andrew 
Dakers in 1954. 


NE of the characteristics of being a giant is that one 
() sevcer a kind of slowness, a deliberateness which is 

highly misleading. You will hear it said that in West 
Africa Nigeria was one of the earliest countries to develop a 
burning desire for ‘freedom’. More than twenty-five years ago, 
Dr Nnamdi Azikiwe, now Premier of Eastern Nigeria, arrived 
on the Gold Coast on his way back to Nigeria from the United 
States and fired the imagination of the Gold Coast people. He 
awakened in them an awareness which was no less catching on 
his own people. But it has taken considerable time for Nigeria 
to warm up to a unified response. 

In those early days of Nationalism it was virtually impossible 
to make the people see that there could be long cars, or indeed 
any kind of cars, owned — not merely driven — by Nigerians. 
That Nigerians would be making their own laws and enforcing 
them. That the airways, railways, the Nigerianization Office, 
would all be in the hands of their own brothers and sisters. 
Those were the days when the word sedition meant a number 
of years behind the bars and a mass love for the bearded 
nationalist in dire need of a haircut. A newspaper which did 
not harp on the words ‘Imperialist’ and ‘Uncle Tom’ had 
little chance of hitting the thousand a day mark. 

With the deliberateness, however, maturity has come. 
Nigeria can claim perhaps a greater degree of pre-independence 
maturity than the other countries which blazed the trail before 
her. When the time comes the handing over of power will be 
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an almost formal ceremony, for Nigeria’s three regions — the 
East, the West and the North —- will have been managing 
their own affairs for some time. Not only will independence 
come without surprise, the country as a whole will have got 
used to the idea of thinking in terms of a much bigger Federa- 
tion of African States. Much of this new thinking has been 
stimulated by a recent visit of Ghana’s Prime Minister, 
Kwame Nkrumah, a neighbour whose every move awakens 
our interest. 
* * * 


Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of Nigeria’s develop- 
ment is her genuine love for Queen Elizabeth. Nothing could 
symbolize this love more than the statue of the Queen carved 
by the Nigerian artist, Ben Enwonwu, now installed in the 
glaring sun before the Federal House of Representatives. The 
oval racecourse which the statue overlooks presents one of the 
most relaxing vistas in the capital of Lagos. This is the scene 
of all kinds of ceremonial parades, of arms waving in unison 
and shiny boots thumping in rhythm to the glistening buttons 
and scarlet waistcoats of the Queen’s Own Nigeria Regiment. 
Standing beside this statue you catch a glimpse of half a dozen 
horses being put through their paces; the Law Courts, cream 
and dazzling with the statue of Liberty for a badge; and just 
beyond the spacious buildings of King’s College, a secondary 
school built on modern public school lines and setting a 
standard for most Nigerian schools to follow. And so the Queen 
is sitting in very appropriate company. 

For Nigeria recognized quite early the need for education. 
She went all out with the University College, whose library 
has attracted praise from all over the world, or the University 
Teaching Hospital, a marvel of architectural adaptation. 
Where Nigeria decides to raise her standards, money is usually 
no object. Technicians are secured from the pick of the 
world, to erect and guide the establishment through its early 
stages. On the more usual level, primary and secondary 
education were undertaken by voluntary agencies who did 
not have the patience to wait for the red tape of Government. 
Anyone who could erect two or three halls in the forest became 
a school owner, and there was no shortage of the ‘Miss’ to 
run the classes. These young women are the mainstay of 
primary education in the whole country. They are a class in 
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themselves. Self-sacrificing, they lead an isolated life bounded 
by holidays, church service, the bell, and an occasional visit 
by the fiancé. Their spartan life is in keeping with the meagre 
pay which has been proverbially their lot. They have always 
existed even before the days of Free Primary Education which 
is the rule to-day. Their self-help, and the self-help of the 
communities, did a lot to focus the attention of the Govern- 
ment on the need for more concerted drives to educate the 


masses. 
* * * 


The new freedom and promise of freedom has brought 
with it development in practically every sphere. More and 
better use is being made of the land. Physically, the land- 
scape of the big towns has completely altered in the last few 
years. There are bigger, more imposing modern flats, air- 
conditioned, and the tenants are not necessarily Europeans. 
An African on £1,000 to £2,000 a year will gladly acquire 
the use of a self-contained flat (unfurnished) for £200 to £300 
a year — much of it payable in advance. 

Income levels for the Nigerian are rising to an extent which 
makes racial disharmony a laughable memory. Racial 
harmony has in fact always existed in Nigeria (except in 
election slogans), but now there is a new confidence. And 
the Nigerian who comes home with a white wife is not likely 
to show her a way of life to which she is a total stranger. 
Perhaps he may even introduce her to her dreams of ‘tropic 
isles’ — if he belongs to the right income group. 

The other day an Opel car (there is a great love for German 
and French cars) stopped in the sun, in front of a block of 
six flats. A white woman in a snug-fitting blue bathing costume 
came out and began wringing her hair free of the wet and the 
sand. She gave her bathing cap to one of her three children 
who were scrambling out of the same car. Her husband, a 
Nigerian lawyer, came out from behind the steering wheel 
and together the family walked into the flat, laughing all the 
while. They had been in the sun on surf-beaten beaches of the 
Bight of Benin, and this was their Sunday off from the con- 
gested streets and blaring trumpets and beating drums. 

Noise is a thing you live with in Nigeria. You soon deaden 
all your reactions to it, and if you are in a quiet atmosphere 
you get the sudden feeling of impending danger. 
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an almost formal ceremony, for Nigeria’s three regions — the | 
East, the West and the North — will have been managing | 
their own affairs for some time. Not only will independence | 
come without surprise, the country as a whole will have got 
used to the idea of thinking in terms of a much bigger Federa- | 
tion of African States. Much of this new thinking has been 
stimulated by a recent visit of Ghana’s Prime Minister, ( 
Kwame Nkrumah, a neighbour whose every move awakens | 
our interest. | 
. * * 


Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of Nigeria’s develop- 
ment is her genuine love for Queen Elizabeth. Nothing could A 
symbolize this love more than the statue of the Queen carved 
by the Nigerian artist, Ben Enwonwu, now installed in the 
glaring sun before the Federal House of Representatives. The 
oval racecourse which the statue overlooks presents one of the 
most relaxing vistas in the capital of Lagos. This is the scene 
of all kinds of ceremonial parades, of arms waving in unison 
and shiny boots thumping in rhythm to the glistening buttons 
and scarlet waistcoats of the Queen’s Own Nigeria Regiment. 
Standing beside this statue you catch a glimpse of half a dozen 
horses being put through their paces; the Law Courts, cream 
and dazzling with the statue of Liberty for a badge; and just 
beyond the spacious buildings of King’s College, a secondary 
school built on modern public school lines and setting a 
standard for most Nigerian schools to follow. And so the Queen 
is sitting in very appropriate company. 

For Nigeria recognized quite early the need for education. 
She went all out with the University College, whose library 
has attracted praise from all over the world, or the University 
Teaching Hospital, a marvel of architectural adaptation. ( 
Where Nigeria decides to raise her standards, money is usually 
no object. Technicians are secured from the pick of the 
world, to erect and guide the establishment through its early 
stages. On the more usual level, primary and secondary | 
education were undertaken by voluntary agencies who did | 
not have the patience to wait for the red tape of Government. 
Anyone who could erect two or three halls in the forest became |_| 
a school owner, and there was no shortage of the ‘Miss’ to 
run the classes. These young women are the mainstay of 
primary education in the whole country. They are a class in 
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themselves. Self-sacrificing, they lead an isolated life bounded 
by holidays, church service, the bell, and an occasional visit 
by the fiancé. Their spartan life is in keeping with the meagre 
pay which has been proverbially their lot. They have always 
existed even before the days of Free Primary Education which 
is the rule to-day. Their self-help, and the self-help of the 
communities, did a lot to focus the attention of the Govern- 
ment on the need for more concerted drives to educate the 


masses. 
* * * 


The new freedom and promise of freedom has brought 
with it development in practically every sphere. More and 
better use is being made of the land. Physically, the land- 
scape of the big towns has completely altered in the last few 
years. There are bigger, more imposing modern flats, air- 
conditioned, and the tenants are not necessarily Europeans. 
An African on £1,000 to £2,000 a year will gladly acquire 
the use of a self-contained flat (unfurnished) for £200 to £300 
a year — much of it payable in advance. 

Income levels for the Nigerian are rising to an extent which 
makes racial disharmony a laughable memory. Racial 
harmony has in fact always existed in Nigeria (except in 
election slogans), but now there is a new confidence. And 
the Nigerian who comes home with a white wife is not likely 
to show her a way of life to which she is a total stranger. 
Perhaps he may even introduce her to her dreams of ‘tropic 
isles’ — if he belongs to the right income group. 

The other day an Opel car (there is a great love for German 
and French cars) stopped in the sun, in front of a block of 
six flats. A white woman in a snug-fitting blue bathing costume 
came out and began wringing her hair free of the wet and the 
sand. She gave her bathing cap to one of her three children 
who were scrambling out of the same car. Her husband, a 
Nigerian lawyer, came out from behind the steering wheel 
and together the family walked into the flat, laughing all the 
while. They had been in the sun on surf-beaten beaches of the 
Bight of Benin, and this was their Sunday off from the con- 
gested streets and blaring trumpets and beating drums. 

Noise is a thing you live with in Nigeria. You soon deaden 
all your reactions to it, and if you are in a quiet atmosphere 
you get the sudden feeling of impending danger. 
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There is this noise in the cinema which shows films that 
were the rage in Britain two or three years ago. But the novelty 
of going to the cinema in Nigeria these days lies not in the 
actual film being shown (there is a great demand for Indian 
and other non-British films) so much as the supporting adver- 
tisements. Three or four years ago, the white family was the 
centre of the advertisement. To-day it is the black family, the 
Nigerian whom you meet in the bus queue and in the class- 
room. The products are being brought home to him through 
the people he knows. Omo washes Nigerian cotton prints, is 
used by Nigerian women for Nigerian homes. You see them 
using Nidogas (an attempt to introduce gas-cooking in place 
of wood and charcoal fires and the exorbitant electric cookers). 
Paraffin and petrol and other oil products are in their boom 
period, not only because two major oil companies are pros- 
pecting within Nigeria, but also because Nigeria needs trans- 
port more than she needs anything else. 


* * * 


It is a refreshing sight in the morning to watch the police 
girl in her white blouse and dark blue shorts standing at a 
crossing guiding the traffic. White-gloved hands occasionally 
stop the traffic to let the children across (there are no zebra 
crossings yet). The idea of a woman police was at first terrify- 
ing; but in Lagos and Enugu her figure is becoming more 
familiar and acceptable, and ‘decent’ girls are beginning to 
persuade their mothers that it is a respectable calling after all. 

Women are coming more and more into their own. They 
find themselves in key positions in industry and commerce, 
and in the home their position is vastly different. A few of 
them have filtered into politics, but politics in Nigeria is still 
very much the job of the he-man, with its over-dramatized 
snake and ladder progress — Minister to-day, Floor member 
to-morrow. 

The masses react quickly and surely against anyone who 
falls out with them. Democracy can almost be measured 
quantitatively, with no delays. If a man is disliked, the papers 
reek with direct and ungarnished attacks against everything 
that concerns him; appeals are made directly to the powers to 
reduce him, to force his hand to resign. His car (whether he 
is in it or not) is hooted at in the street. If he sets up a soap- 
box to speak, the police have to come in steel helmets to ring 
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a fence round him or the angry mob will pluck him down. 
This man whom they believed and adulated a few moments 
ago, they despise and will destroy if given the chance. How 
short their memory is; how cruel this brand of democracy. 


* * * 


While this denigration campaign exists all else seems to 
cease. But the great work of production is going on all the 
time. Nigeria is the biggest single African state, with quite 
unforeseeable potentialities. Raw materials exist in the country 
for practically all the country’s manufacturing needs. Cattle 
in the arid North are providing much of the beef used in the 
canning industry. The hides and skins go to the European and 
British market. The North produces groundnuts, cotton, gum 
arabic, ginger, benniseed. The West yields cocoa, timber that 
comes back to the country in the shape of pianos or radio- 
grams (Nigerians love big radiograms in the £200 class). The 
East produces chiefly palm oil and kernels, though many 
other industries are on their way, including the monster 
cement factory at Nkalagu which cannot keep pace with the 
country’s building programme. Every ounce of cement pro- 
duced is already a part of someone’s house. The presence of 
the big oil company in the East has given not only employ- 
ment but expansion and development to this part of the 
world. Only last year the Hemifusus took away several hundred 
thousand barrels of oil — the first shipment ever from an East 
Nigerian port. 

The giant is awakening. In many ways it is a disadvantage 
to be a giant. The Lilliputian who is tugging at the hair or 
pulling at the toes is too remote to stir the slumber out of his 
dreams. But the rallying time is near and the fetters are 
beginning to creak. 

* * . 


What a giant! Most of his physical proportions are con- 
centrated in Northern Nigeria, the land of the turban and the 
flowing white gown. Here also are the fulani herdsmen, 
wanderers who roam the arid expanse in search of grass — not 
always green — for their cattle. They are a superstitious race 
who are proud and will not mix their blood with the town 
dwellers. They do not feed on the flesh of their cattle, but 
drink the milk and churn the butter. Their women are fair- 
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skinned and dark-eyed and straight and beautiful. Theirs is a 
simple life, an aristocratic life, sustained by their muslim 
religion. Out of a population of some 35 million the North 
claims more than a good half. The East, with eight to ten 
millions, is the land of the Ibo man. He is a shrewd business 
man who has more intuition than most. He lives off the land; 
for him the yam is the symbol of health and life, and the 
ceremonies around its planting and harvesting used to con- 
stitute the punctuation marks in the even flow of life. He is 
bound by marriage customs and burial customs, and the 
masks which figure in his masquerades are a proud adornment 
to any museum. 

The West is the land of the Yoruba; proud, fond of music 
and festivities. The Yoruba had first contact with the white 
man, and benefited from it. He was the first doctor, the first 
lawyer, the first professional man. He is still the great techni- 
cian of the country, at home with strange scientific instruments 
which his brothers dare not touch. In his region is Benin, 
the land of antiquities, both genuine and faked. Discovered 
to-day by Americans, it has acquired an airport good enough 
for a James Bond adventure. 

But the word Nigeria has brought these diverse people 
together. As one politician proudly displays on his Land 
Rover: One Constitution, One Destiny. 

The likely impression of anyone coming to the country 
for the first time is turbulence, disorderliness, craze. There 
is this fantasy. But beneath it the slumbering giant is stirring. 
Even at Independence I am not convinced that she will be 
fully awake. The giant will have broken the fetters and 
smothered the Lilliputians that hold her down. She will be 
in a sitting posture, rubbing the sleep from her eyes and 
looking around at the intense new light of the world. 
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Book Reviews 


A TIME TO SPEAK. By Michael Scott. (Faber and Faber. 215.) 


I suppose it is no kindness to a living man to describe him as a saint. 
Official canonizations have always been posthumous, partly 
because a violent backsliding is always a possibility before the grave, 
and partly because the solemn act requires the perspective of time. 
But it seems to me that Michael Scott is at least a very saintly man, 
and saintly in a peculiarily modern way. It is not new for saintly 
men to be tormented by doubt and introspection, but the form of 
Michael Scott’s pilgrimage is very much of our own time. So also is 
the form which his goodness takes. 

We have become suspicious of goodness, though no less hungry for 
it than men always were, and when I first read about the anglican 
clergyman who had stood in a phalanx of African passive resisters 
and accepted the blows of attacking white men I was touched by 
ugly modern suspicions. Wasn’t there, in this act, an inevitable 
element of exhibitionism? And how, in our self-conscious age, 
could self-righteousness be warded off? The answer was clear to me 
years before I read this book; it became clear to me when I first met 
Michael Scott at the time of the troubles over Tshekedi and Seretse. 
He shows in his book that he has gone through all those agonizing 
self-examinations which are common to many bad men as well as to 
good ones; yet in all his actions he has been preserved from pride 
and exhibitionism by his passionate preoccupation with the thing to 
be done. 

Writing of the anarchists and Communists in Spain, Malraux 
once remarked that the former wanted to be something while the 
latter wanted fo do something. Whether that particular distinction 
was a good one it is certainly true that this is one of the many ways 
in which we can usefully divide two types of men. And it is usually 
felt that the saintly type is rather more likely to be a man whose 
ultimate object is to make himself (to put this at its highest) a true 
vessel of God rather than to achieve certain specific objects in the 
world. Michael Scott’s temperament is not in the least like this more 
traditional form of sanctity. All his life he has been tormented by 
what he calls ‘the Question’; and this question has nothing directly 
to do with the hunger for personal perfection. As the son of an 
honest and extroverted slum-parson he was early made aware of 
human suffering, and the Question - as old as human pity - 
presented itself on two distinct levels. How could a good God permit 
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the apparently futile and gratuitous suffering of the poor and op- 
pressed ? And how could a man enjoy beauty, allow himself happi- 
ness, while he was aware of so many who were forcibly excluded 
from happiness and beauty ? 

Michael Scott has not yet found an answer to these questions, and 
there is no reason to believe that he ever will. He has had hus illumina- 
tions — could ke have survived without them? In his Durban prison 


there were moments when I felt a much-longed-for assurance, a certain 
conviction about the inner rightness of things, and the tremendous 
power of God’s love, if only we could find some way of losing our 
petty little egotisms and let that power use us to act upon events in 
time, even to the lengths of trying to resist — trying to stem the power 
of evil that one felt so strongly in that place. Was it absurd ? Or was it 
possible that by merely existing there and holding on, while not 
ignoring the Question something could be accomplished ? 


But whereas in the past good and godly men endured their dark 
nights of the soul in a context of general certitude and illumination, 
to-day the same kind of men must live most of their lives in the night 
with rare and unpredictable moments of assurance to give them 
courage. 

How do they do it? 

One of them does it like this; 


The adjournment gave me an opportunity of mobilizing supporters 
over the week-end, and some feverish lobbying had to be done. On 
Sunday it was pouring with rain and I finished a round of interviews 
with a visit to Mr Stephen Alexis, Ambassador of Haiti to the 
United States, whose ancestor was a leader of the slave armies which 
liberated his country from Napoleon. I left him a copy of my memor- 
andum with the plea that he would help whether directly or in- 
directly, and the National Association for the Advancement of the 
Coloured People also appealed to him. ... There were many tense 
moments while the discussion (in the United Nations) centred on the 
question of procedure and for days the debate swayed back and 
forth, plunging me alternately in expectation and despair. 


In a world so fantastically organized as ours the good man must 
be, in his own sense, an organizational man. It would not have been 
enough if Michael Scott had done no more than join African 
demonstrations and go to prison for his pains. To be effective — and 
there is no goodness which does not involve struggling to act with 
the maximum effectiveness — he had to involve himself in all the 
minutiae of an organized campaign — in petitions and committees, 
alliances and delegations. It may seem a strange field of operations 
for a saintly man, but it is the proper field for Michael Scott. 
And the deep interest of his book, the deep concern and sympathy 
which it will evoke in many readers, lies in these extraordinary 
juxtapositions of private anguish and public activity. 
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Scott is famous, of course, for what he did in Africa and for what 
he continues to do for Africans. Up to the time when his book comes 
to an end this was the main field of his activities. But his life both 
before and after the long African period has been entirely con- 
sistent with the part that we know best. It is not in the least incon- 
sistent that he should have been, for some years before and during 
the war, a Communist in all but signed-up party membership. 
This was an error, as he recognizes without any egotistical breast- 
beating, and he has made many other errors in his time. But it 
was an error which is perfectly consistent with his search for effective 
means of action. Since then he has learned a great deal about the 
nature of the public world, and of modern politics. The innocence of 
twenty years ago has been, in a sense, preserved, but it has been 
buttressed by knowledge and even by anger and disappointment. 
The fact that he believes in santyagraha is no more a token of ignorant 
other-worldliness than it proved to be such a token in Gandhi 
himself. The best passive resisters — active in love — are not so be- 
cause they think this is the best way of being good men, but because 
they think it is the best way of getting things done which must be 
done. 


Such has been the nemesis of frustrated goodness in the world. 
These forces must find an instrument to break with non-violence, the 
resistance of evil, an instrument commensurate in organization, 
method and efficiency with the task of saving the world and our 
civilization from descent to a lower level than the beasts. We must 
rediscover the wisdom of the Bhagavad Gita, and the gospel of selfless 
action, and not be afraid to apply it in ways which the old forms and 
ceremonies of institutional religion may at first find strange, till they 
recognize what manner of spirit it is that is moving in the world. 


Familiar truisms? Not when they come from such a source’as this 
at the end of such a book as this. It is typical of Scott’s attitude and 
abilities that his book is, by any standard, a good one. He is not one 
of those good men who scorn to write well or to take pains in literary 
creation. The book is an act of communication with the many who 
share the author’s hopes. But it is also a manifesto and a contribution 
to the endless campaign which men like Scott have been waging in 
our time. 

PHILIP TOYNBEE. 


THE FLAME TREES OF THIKA. By Elspeth Huxley. (Chatto and 
Windus. 16s.) 


White Kenya, like Cleopatra’s Egypt, has a way of seducing its at- 
tackers. White settler society, which can seem so arrogant, so inde- 
fensible, so outdated, from the emancipated vantage point of 
London, four thousand miles away, has been known to beguile even 
the harshest of its critics with its charms, once personally experienced. 
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In what does this charm consist? It is certainly useless to try and 
describe the spell of white settler society to anyone who has never 
visited East Africa - but anyone who has made the visit, whatever 
his or her preconceived notions about the political and social situa- 
tion, will have been a victim, temporary or permanent, willing or 
unwilling, to its magic. 

Like all the most potent spells, it is probably one which has been 
handed down; and in her latest book, The Flame Trees of Thika, 
Elspeth Huxley produces strong evidence that Kenya’s compara- 
tively recent pioneer past is responsible for much of it. Mrs Huxley 
has a deservedly high reputation as an observer of the contemporary 
African scene; but here she has ostensibly turned her back on con- 
temporary Africa in order to describe her childhood in the uncharted 
Kenya into which her father and mother plunged as enthusiastic if 
gullible settlers. 

Yet in returning to this pre-1914 world, in exhibiting to our fasci- 
nated gaze the pioneer roots of Kenya, perhaps after all she has not 
deserted the present day altogether. It is true that Mrs Huxley re- 
mains strictly an impartial observer, describing events, not giving 
judgements. At no point, in her account of her childhood, does she 
enter into the rights and wrongs of the white settlement. She does not 
describe in critical terms the distribution of land, nor consider 
whether it was fair or unfair to the Kikuyu. There is certainly no 
special pleading. 

At the same time, by chronicling the struggles of the early settlers, 
by portraying the wilderness Robin and Tilly found, which can be 
easily contrasted with the agricultural richness of much of Kenya 
to-day, she makes it easier to understand the point of view of the 
white settler of the present day. 

It is true that the motives which drew Mrs Huxley’s settlers out to 
Kenya were to say the least of it mixed. At one point Tilly observes 
gloomily but truthfully: “There’s something queer about anyone who 
comes out to this country.’ Most of them were avowedly bent on 
making their fortunes and, meeting each other in the evenings, 
would outline grandiose plans for spending these imaginary crocks of 
gold. 

Queer or not, these people did wrest farms out of what had 
hitherto been wilderness; they did experience the hardships, griefs, 
misadventures of pioneers in any continent. Yet, unlike the settlers 
in North America, whose descendants have succeeded in making the 
whole continent their own, the descendants of the Kenyan pioneers 
have the cry ‘Africa for the Africans’ echoing in their ears - and 
realize bitterly that it is not meant for them. 

This book is indeed an exquisitely drawn picture, a masterpiece in 
its own way, and the raw colony can never before have been so 
evoked so truthfully and unsentimentally, yet so tenderly. Having 
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bought the estate at Thika — just a name on the map where two 
rivers meet — from a smooth operator in Nairobi, who congratulates 
him on his bargain and then vanishes, Robin sets out confidently 
into the unknown with his wife Tilly (heavily armoured against the 
sun) and daughter Elspeth. A sharp, dry, peculiar smell tickles their 
nostrils — ‘I cannot characterize this nor compare it with any other, 
but it was the smell of travel in those days, in fact the smell of 
Africa.’ After days of apparently aimless muleback riding, it was 
almost a shock when Robin pulled up his animal and announced: 
‘Here we are.’ His daughter comments wryly: ‘We did not seem to 
be anywhere. Everything was just the same, biscuit brown, quivering 
with heat and grasshoppers. There was not even an erythrina tree.’ 

Somehow or other native labour is recruited (Robin is told to try 
playing the gramophone loudly at night, but in spite of The Lost 
Chord and the Bluebells of Scotland, it is some time before he can 
organize the young Kikuyu as he wishes). Somehow or other a house 
is built. Robin learns how to grapple with oxen and grows enough 
coffee to be able to indulge in day dreams of amassing a fortune. 

Their neighbours are an excitedly varied lot. There are the ro- 
mantic Palmers — beautiful Lettice, who smells of heliotrope, has 
white eyelids, thin as rice paper, and imports a piano, which causes 
almost as much trouble as her beauty, and gallant stupid Hereward, 
who has given up the Army for the woman he loves; and the more 
plebeian Nimmos — he is an absentee elephant poacher from 
Glasgow, and she is a prudish nurse from Edinburgh, saddled with a 
medical reputation, and consequently condemned to deal single- 
handed with a series of mutilated Kikuyu. 

Kikuyu customs, the lives and troubles of the African servants 
and labourers, and the antics of the European grown-ups, are ob- 
served with equal gravity. In fact, to a child, the love affair of 
Lettice is no more comprehensible than the marriage troubles of 
Sammy, the half-Masai foreman. 

The Kikuyu, their bewildering minds, their cruelty to each other 
by European standards, their apparent ingratitude, are as much 
part of the book as Tilly’s admirable character as a mother, the 
animals which Elspeth takes as pets, or the African scenery itself. To 
settler society the Kikuyu character was evidently a natural hazard, 
to be reckoned with along the same lines as the climate, or the wild 
animals which might roam round the farms. 

A sympathetic picture of Kenya in the making is not Mrs Huxley’s 
only achievement in this book. It is remarkable also for the literary 
skill with which she handles her task of writing through a child’s 
eyes: she can describe a love affair outside marriage, the far from 
perfect character of her own father, a drunken debauch on New 
Year’s Eve, the death of a young wife in childbirth, all from the 
point of view of the child Elspeth, without sounding either knowing, 
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precocious or, worst of all, consciously naive. All too often, on read- 
ing early chapters of autobiography, one is led to the conclusion that 
an exciting childhood was granted to an irritating and unworthy 
child; but the young Elspeth manages to be at the same time con- 
vincingly youthful, and likeable — which is a triumph for the writer 
she has become. 

The Flame Trees of Thika should be read by anyone interested in 
Kenya’s future as well as her past, and it should certainly inspire 
even the most passionate armchair African Nationalist with a pang 
of sympathy for the white settlers who are watching the country they 
honestly believe they have created slipping away from them. Al- 
though describing events which took place more than forty years 
ago, it provides a powerful clue to emotions and attitudes in Kenya 
to-day. 


ANTONIA FRASER. 


THE BIRTH OF A DILEMMA. By Philip Mason. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 305.) 


The story of the conquest and settlement of Southern Rhodesia is 
essentially a tragic tale. Philip Mason, Director of the Institute of 
Race Relations in London, and for many years a civil servant in 
British India, brings the wealth of his experiences to produce a 
poignantly written narrative of conflicting ideals and practices. 

From the signing of the Rudd Concession in 1888, which marked 
British penetration into what is now Rhodesia, to the attainment of 
white-dominated self-government by Southern Rhodesia in 1923, 
British settlers found themselves ‘slaves to their own fears’. The 
dilemma which confronted the settlers was whether to maintain 
their position as conquerors ‘by force and make certain of hatred 
in the end, or aim from the start at an equality which involves an 
immediate sacrifice of power’. They could not solve the dilemma. 
They were unable to take a definite stand one way or another, and 
so they settled for expediencies, adopting restrictive and repressive 
measures to secure their position amidst a numerically over- 
whelming African population. At the same time, to assuage their 
uneasy consciences or perhaps to allay fears by liberals in Britain, 
they proclaimed high ideals and preached vaunted doctrines of 
‘Pax Britannica’, ‘Equal rights for all civilized men’, and the like - 
all of which seem to-day so unconvincing to the African — indeed, 
nauseating and infuriating. The situation was hypocritical. For 
how could one preach the highest ideals of justice and equality 
while pursuing practices which contradicted those ideals? 

The tragedy was even deeper and more perplexing. The agonizing 
question was, as Philip Mason aptly puts it: 
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Are they to belie all they stand for by denying freedom to others? 
Or must they forfeit their heritage by losing their identity among an 
alien and defeated people? Shall they teach freedom and provoke 
revolt? Or shall they suppress the lesson of their own history and 
themselves become as miserable and leaden-eyed as is usually the fate 
of conquerors who are slaves to their own fears? (317) 


They tried to do both things at the same time. The result is that 
they have succeeded only in begetting in the African an attitude 
of cautious admiration, mixed with bitter resentment. So that 
to-day, African nationalism is the direct product of repressive 
policies, and has as objective the total obliteration of the white 
citadel of privileges which the settlers erected for themselves. At the 
same time, however, that nationalism is not anti-white as such — 
at least not yet. Whether it becomes so depends on the readiness of 
the dominant white community to remove all manner of race 
discrimination and restrictive laws, such as the Land Apportionment 
Act, the Industrial Conciliation Act, and the Movement of Persons 
Control Act in Southern Rhodesia. 

Mason does not deal directly with these latter matters, for his 
book deals with the period before 1920. Yet the issues he does deal 
with are the very foundations of the present system in Southern 
Rhodesia. The seeds of disruption were sown in the very beginning 
of European settlement of Southern Rhodesia. The pattern of 
race relations had its roots in the initial differences between the 
races, and the supercilious attitude of the settlers towards the 
conquered Matabeles and Mashonas. 

To establish that the divide between conqueror and conquered 
was virtually complete from the very beginning, the book briefly 
surveys the history and socio-political organization of the Bantu 
people in Rhodesia, and of their achievements and failures prior to 
the advent of European rule. For a while, but only for a while, one 
is lost in the wealth of the culture and organizations of the Bantu 
and their history, however patchy. But then comes the unfolding of 
the tragic tale, which the author spins with effective impressionistic 
handling around the vital questions of land alienation and division 
between foreigner and native, of labour, which the European settler 
extracted by devices such as taxation and the creation of thickly- 
populated Native Reserves; of miscegenation, where for a white 
man to have illicit relations with a native woman was only a 
regrettable happening, while for a native man to do so with a white 
woman was a crime to be punished by death. Finally, the narrative 
ends with an indictment of miscarriage of justice under a jury 
system where race was pitted against race. In the words of the 

Rhodesia Herald, which Mason quotes, after the verdict of not guilty 
had been given by an all-white jury in the notorious case of Sam 
Lewis — who had in 1908 shot dead an African for making improper 
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suggestions to his daughter — it was clear that under the jury system 
at that time, and perhaps even now, ‘every white man has the right 
to be judge, jury and executioner in his own case’ (p. 307). The 
verdict in the case cut so deep into the conscience of responsible 
white Rhodesians that voices expressed shock and disapprobation 
— again illustrating the tragic Rhodesian conflict of ideals and non- 
commendable practices. 

It is easy to exaggerate the case and overlook the good that was 
done. It is also easy to ignore the faults on the side of the African. 
It was not a matter of all wrong on the white side and all right on 
the black side. Far from it. Rather the point is that the European, 
because he was and is in a position to give the lead and teach the 
African by example, had the onus to build lasting foundations of 
inter-racial confidence. His failure in this respect is the more 
indictable. 

The Birth of a Dilemma provides an excellent background to the 
understanding of the present outbreak of African nationalism in 
British Central Africa. Southern Rhodesia has grown and been 
developed as the bastion of white supremacy north of the Limpopo 
and has adopted a policy of race discrimination and white domina- 
tion in many respects similar to that of South Africa’s. The trend 
of development and the attitude of the settlers was already clear 
from the very foundation of Southern Rhodesia in the 18gos. 
Recent developments are only a perfection of the edifice already 
constructed when in the early formative years it was already clear 
that the final and decisive issue would be the question of race rela- 
tions. It should have been clear that the African would never accept 
a white Government which did not come about with his consent, 
and in which he had no effective say. It should have been clear 
that a policy of race discrimination, imposed by a minority govern- 
ment could never be acceptable to the Africans and would eventually 
prove disastrous. 

The urgent and grim situation in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland to-day arises from the determination of the small Euro- 
pean minority to entrench itself indefinitely in power. The African 
answer is clear. White racism will be met with black racism. That 
indeed is a grim picture. The European can help avert the disaster 
by getting out of his shell of prejudices. He must abandon the 
methods of force and selfish paternalism, which were already clear 
in the manner the Rudd Concession of 1888 was interpreted to 
mean sovereignty instead of only grant of mineral rights; and the 
disregard of African wishes which found its most consummate 
expression six years ago in the imposition of a settler-dominated 
Federation. 

There is only one road to racial harmony and peace in Central 
Africa and that is through inter-racial confidence based on respect 
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of rights of individuals regardless of race. That is the lesson one derives 
from Mason’s book. In view of the recent outbreak of violence in 
Central Africa, and in the light of history, it is the more imperative 
that in trying to find any solution to the problems of the Federation 
a negotiated settlement be the objective. That means taking the 
African view fully into account, and recognizing that what the 
African cannot get by peaceful means he will be driven to achieve 
by force. If the African is constrained to pursue the latter course, by 
the failure of the British Government to resist the demands of the 
settlers, then indeed the West has much to lose in Africa. 

If, however, the European in Africa faces reality and ceases to be 
slave to his own fears and his love for continued privileges, but 
meets the African with a determination to build together on equal 
terms, there is yet hope of peaceful development. 

The issues which Philip Mason deals with are desperately vital. 
They are the foundations of the present Rhodesian society. They 
offer pointers to a possible solution. Race should not be relevant to 
this century. If it is there is little hope in store for the evolution of a 
dynamic society in Southern Africa. 

B. T. G. CHIDZERO. 


THE COMMONWEALTH IN THE WORLD. By J. D. B. Miller. 
(Gerald Duckworth & Co. Ltd. 255.) 


Among those who now bother to think at all about the Common- 
wealth there are two sharply contrasted views of what it is and what 
it may become. Some regard it as a sublimation, or euthanasia, of 
the British Empire; a means whereby ex-dependencies of Britain 
retain the advantages, without the vexations, of a link with Britain 
and are enabled at the same time to cultivate with each other 
relations which are slightly closer than might otherwise be possible. 
The future of such a Commonwealth is seen as being in no essential 
way different from its present state; it will hold together, apparently, 
so long as nobody tries to give it a cohesion and vitality which it 
cannot, of its very nature, possess. This is one view of the matter. 
Others, however, assert that the Commonwealth, despite its historical 
antecedents and nostalgic overtones, is a new and potentially 
dynamic entity, and that the British connection, though still 
important, is a diminishing factor. 

As an Australian, Professor Miller should be free from the 
delusions of bygone grandeur which still afflict too many people - 
including Cabinet Ministers —- in the United Kingdom. And so he 
is. At the very outset he deals firmly and chasteningly with the 
question of nomenclature. ‘My own view,’ he says, ‘is that we 
should drop the term “Empire” altogether.’ The word ‘British’ he 
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finds hardly less unsuitable. ‘It seems to me that in present con- 
ditions there is no escape . . . from the view that “Commonwealth” 
or “Commonwealth of Nations”’ is the correct term’. The so-called 
Colonies require no separate designation, since they are, for the 
time being, legally joined with the United Kingdom in a single 
category, the United Kingdom and Colonies. The phrase ‘Common- 
wealth and Empire’, which is often used to distinguish the sovereign 
nations of the Commonwealth from those which have yet to achieve 
independence, is apt to be misleading as well as irritating. Even 
worse is the habit of referring to ‘Britain and the Commonwealth’, 
as though the Commonwealth were an appendage of Great Britain. 
Sir Anthony Eden was much given to that unfortunate usage and 
Mr Harold Macmillan has only recently begun to speak of Britain as 
a part of, not distinct from, the Commonwealth. It may seem trivial 
to fuss about the niceties of language, but they are in fact highly 
significant, in that they reflect attitudes of mind. It is no coincidence 
that Sir Anthony Eden, who got the relationship of Britain to the 
Commonwealth wrong in words, also got it tragically wrong in deeds — 
and came near, with the support of his colleagues, to destroying the 
whole association. 

To which of the two main schools of thought about the Common- 
wealth does Professor Miller belong? Unfortunately he ranges 
himself with the immobilists. When he turns, after some interesting 
chapters describing the policy and demeanour towards the Com- 
monwealth, of individual member-nations to considering ‘why 
the Commonwealth keeps going’, he can only mention what he 
calls the force of ‘negative agreement’, the existence of ‘some mutual 
sympathy arising from the prevalence of parliamentary institutions’, 
and the economic benefits which are derived from membership. His 
definition of the Commonwealth is not such as to arouse enthusiasm: 
a ‘concert of convenience’ he calls it, and he hastens to add that the 
word ‘concert’ should not be taken to imply ‘any more unity of 
approach than the notion of negative agreement will stand’. He 
rejects the idea that ‘racial equality will be established as a basic 
Commonwealth principle’. He rightly dismisses the ‘two-tier’ and 
‘core’ schemes for Commonwealth evolution, entailing either a 
‘differential membership’, full and associate, or ‘a core of tightly 
knit members surrounded by a number of others which, while having 
the same formal status, would not be involved in the close co- 
operation of those in the core’. And he pours cold water on the 
‘Expanding Commonwealth’ theory, propounded by Mr Patrick 
Maitland, M.P. and others, on the depressing ground that no 
country not already a member of the Commonwealth would be 
likely to see any adequate reasons for joining: ‘there is a great 
deal of difference between making up your mind to leave something 
because you are not getting much out of it, and making up your 
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mind to join something when you are aware that you will get very 
little out of it’. So corrosive is Professor Miller’s scepticism, so 
cautious and deprecatory his analysis, that I put down his book 
wondering why he had felt any inducement to write it. 

Though he will not qualify the Commonwealth as British in 
name, he virtually states that it is British in fact. ‘It is difficult,’ he 
says, ‘to see how Britain could be supplanted from leadership in the 
Commonwealth except by her own stupidity; and the outcome 
then would probably be the dissolution of the Commonwealth 
rather than the assumption of leadership by someone else.’ 
I would challenge every part of that statement. To my mind there 
is no evidence that the United Kingdom leads the Commonwealth 
now, or that the Commonwealth has come into being largely on the 
initiative of the United Kingdom. That London has hitherto been 
the venue for most Commonwealth meetings, and that the United 
Kingdom acts as banker to the Sterling Area (which is anyway not 
co-extensive with the Commonwealth), can surely not justify the 
notion of British primacy. As for the ‘mother-country’ idea, it must 
be recognized that the United Kingdom has not brought other 
countries into the Commonwealth; it would be truer to say that 
other countries have between them evolved a new political creature 
and are gradually forcing the United Kingdom to accept it. In the 
last century Canada was the prime mover; in recent years India 
has made most of the running. The British connection must therefore 
be regarded as an accident of history, not as proof that Britain leads 
or has led the Commonwealth. Indeed, the Commonwealth can 
have no permanent leader; it is a concert of States, not a grouping 
around any particular Power — but it must be more than just a 
concert of convenience. 

It must have principles, and the co-operation of its members 
must be based upon a shared loyalty to those principles and upon 
a vibrant esprit de corps, without prejudice to the sovereign indepen- 
dence of each. The existing structure is right, but it must be infused 
with life. At present the Commonwealth is little more than an 
empty frame; the picture has yet to appear. Of course racial equality 
must be established as a principle, and any member-nation which 
is not prepared to subscribe to it must resign. Of course Parliamentary 
democracy, which includes universal suffrage, must be another 
accepted principle. This is compatible with strong central govern- 
ment during emergency periods (as in Britain during the last war), 
but it is not compatible with selective franchises designed to 
maintain the political control of economic or racial vested interests. 
The Rhodes dictum, ‘Equal rights for all civilized men’, must be 
exposed as disingenuous humbug. Who is to decide what constitutes 
a civilized man? If education or property is to be the criterion, it 
is clear that neither has any relevance to fitness for the franchise. 
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The Germans are well educated and they have a high standard of 
life, yet their performance under Hitler was condemned by most 
decent people in the world (though not by such supposedly 
civilized men as Dr Verwoerd). If democracy is our aim, there is no 
logical alternative to full adult suffrage, and the sooner it is 
established in every part of the Commonwealth (more especially 
in what are still British dependent territories), the better. 

Finally, economic co-operation within the Commonwealth must 
be carried much further than has yet been thought proper or 
feasible. Professor Miller puts his finger on a hypersensitive point 
when he says: “To a considerable extent, British investment is avail- 
able for the “have” countries of the Commonwealth and not for 
the “have-nots” ’. The Commonwealth must be worthy of its 
name, in the strict sense; that is to say, the richer nations must 
make far bigger sacrifices than they are making now to help the 
poorer. And, granted that they do so, we may agree with 
Professor Miller that ‘economic co-operation between Common- 
wealth members in future . . . is likely to be more of the Colombo 
than the Ottawa type — i.e. it will be technical aid and capital 
aid rather than a division of responsibilities in production and 
marketing’. 

What Professor Miller has described is, frankly, an hypocrisy - 
and not even an organized hypocrisy. On his own showing its 
unity is tenuous, its usefulness marginal. But this is not the end of 
the story. One volume — the British — has ended; another, with a 
whole set of new characters and a different plot, is about to begin. 


ALTRINCHAM. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Vol III, 
THE EMPIRE-COMMONWEALTH. Edited by the late E. A. Benians, 
Sir James Butler, and C. E. Carrington. (Cambridge University 
Press. 100s.) 


The publication of this general volume on British overseas expansion 
and imperial policy from 1870 to 1919 completes the massive project 
of an eight-volume Cambridge History of the British Empire. Three of 
the volumes are general, two are devoted to India, and the remain- 
ing three are concerned with Canada and Newfoundland, Australia 
and New Zealand, and South Africa. The present volume maintains 
the tradition of factual accuracy and closely-documented scholar- 
ship. It is crowned with an impressive bibliography of 138 pages, 
compiled by Mr A. Taylor Milne. Unfortunate but inevitable delays 
in publication, however, have meant that some of the contributors 
have not been able to make use of recently published material. In 
particular, the chapters on finance, trade and communications 
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would have been far more effective had they been based not only 
on new statistical studies but on new approaches to economic 
history. The political and diplomatic chapters are more straight- 
forward, although there are enough research students at work to 
qualify some of the conclusions. 

All the fifteen contributors to this volume are either English or 
working in England, and this affects the manner of approach as 
well as the arrangement of the contents. It is interesting to speculate 
what will be the effects of present and future social and political 
changes in Africa and Asia on the interpretations of the period and 
the historical problems discussed in this volume. Moreover, since 
these changes will be considered not from the angle of London or 
necessarily of the Empire-Commonwealth but from the angle of 
Lagos, Nairobi, New Delhi, and Pretoria, there will be historio- 
graphical as well as historical shifts. If history, as we understand it, 
survives in newly independent countries in Asia and Africa, that is 
to say, survives as an academic subject and a working discipline, 
then the historians of these countries will surely have much to say 
both about specific themes and the balance between them. Their 
political historians will be concerned with the early beginnings of 
protest or ‘freedom movements’ — their parallels to our history of 
radicalism. Their economic historians will be concerned more with 
the effects of imperial rule on the development of their economies 
than with the place that their economies occupied within an 
imperial or European-centred world economy. Their social historians 
will be concerned with the changing relationship between social 
and political authority in their own societies, with the impact 
of education, with the strains and stresses consequent upon 
economic development. Comparative history will open new win- 
dows. Indian historians, for example, will be anxious to relate 
Indian history not only to imperial history but to Asian history, 
and African historians from one part of Africa will wish to look at 
Africa as a whole. 

Even if history does not survive as a working discipline in new 
countries, it is bound to survive and even to gain in importance as 
myth. Already, indeed, both in Asia and in Africa history as myth 
influences contemporary attitudes, institutions and policies. Usually 
it draws on ideas and events long before the period covered in this 
volume, but it often depends in part at least on popular inter- 
pretations of the role of ‘imperialism’ during this period. The 
editors of the Cambridge History of the British Empire have not con- 
cerned themselves at all with questions of this kind. Their achieve- 
ment is impressive, but it already has the impressiveness of a monu- 
ment. They would, of course, claim that history not historiography 
is their province and, with more justice, that the way in which they 
have arranged their facts corresponds most closely to the con- 
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ceptions and preoccupations of statesmen and writers of the period 
they are surveying. 

Certainly between 1870 and 1919 both the advocates and the 
critics of ‘imperialism’ were primarily concerned not with what was 
likely to happen in the course of future ‘development’ but with the 
immediate relationships of the moment. Competition for colonial 
possessions was thought of as a factor tending to promote, intensify 
or divert conflict between the great powers. ‘Imperialism’ was 
examined also as an ennobling or corrupting influence on domestic 
opinion. These emphases are reflected in the present volume. Three 
of the nineteen chapters are devoted to the place of imperial issues 
in British politics, and six or seven to international rivalries between 
the great powers and the evolution of British foreign policy within 
this framework. As far as Africans and Asians are concerned, they 
are almost always subjects not actors, and the climax of ‘native 
policy’ is seen in terms of stewardship or trust. None of these 
emphases, however, are likely to survive much longer in the twen- 
tieth century, and it seems certain that many of the topics covered 
so fully in this volume will eventually be thought to be peripheral. 
Some chapters will gain in importance. Professor Simmons’s admir- 
able account of the opening of tropical Africa from 1870 to 1885, 
for instance, has a broadness of treatment and a wealth of material 
which make it essential reading for all students of world history. 
Writing of an age when geography was a more exciting and stimu- 
lating subject than history, Professor Simmons selects all the salient 
points in discovery and development — health and transport, for 
instance, as well as the supply of capital and the establishment of 
settled administration. He puts ‘the scramble for Africa’ into proper 
perspective. 

For the most part the chapters on British opinion and European 
diplomacy follow familiar themes, focusing attention on interest 
blocs and on political parties. They relate the expansion of England 
— and of Europe — to the power deadlock in Europe and the aban- 
donment of laissez-faire. ‘European rivalries and anxieties, restrained 
within the Continent’, writes Mr Hinsley, ‘were projected on to the 
wider canvas of the outside and undeveloped world’. Mr Hinsley’s 
chapters on diplomacy are lucid, sensible, and well planned; they 
necessarily touch, however, on many themes which were remote 
from empire builders even at the time. The parallel chapters on 
British opinion are interesting, but need to be buttressed by further 
research. Mr Robinson’s account of the Liberal divisions of the 
1880s is rather summary, and does inadequate justice to the com- 
plexity of Gladstone’s and Chamberlain’s approaches to empire. 
Nor are the curiously mixed elements in Bright’s politics, particularly 
the contrast between his views on Egypt and Ireland, explored. 
Mr Madden’s lively account of the late 1890s is followed by a 
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somewhat sketchy discussion of the first decade of the twentieth 
century. Yet it was then that the modern British ‘left’ emerged for 
the first time, and it was from the encounter between the new left 
and visitors (including students) from colonial territories that 
Asian and African nationalism gained much of their dynamic. Of 
course, the incipient power of nationalism outside Europe was not 
discerned in the period covered in this volume, and it is perhaps not 
surprising that the word ‘nationalism’ only appears twice in the 
index references to this volume. More will eventually be made of 
this theme by writers from newly independent countries, and some- 
thing more could be made of it by British historians even now. It 
is important to note, however, that chronologically theories of 
imperialism preceded the emergence of non-European nationalisms 
both as theories and movements. The Empire-Commonwealth was 
sharply criticized at the centre before new national leaders emerged 
to offer nostrums at the periphery. London (and Oxford) will 
always have their place in the history of Asia and Africa as well as 
the history of England. 

Mr Benians anticipates some of the problems of more recent 
history in his initial chapter on “The Empire in the New Age’. He 
talks of the ‘impatient nationalism’ of the Irish, refers to the time- 
table of constitutional change in India — ‘if the step (proposed by 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report of 1918) was large and sudden, it 
was because shorter steps had been too long postponed’ — and hints 
at conflicts to come. ‘While the British thought of a slow transition, 
an ordered progress to Dominion status, the conditions were such 
that the course and speed of change were at the mercy of events.’ 
He writes serenely, however, and only hints at the troubled ‘out- 
come’ of the future. Mr Robinson raises a point of general interest 
concerning British reactions to imperial change, a point which is 
as important now as it was during the late nineteenth-century 
expansion. For all the clamour of imperialists and the fury of their 
opponents, ‘the mass of British opinion remained undecided or 
indifferent’. 

Since this volume stops at 1919 there will be a tantalizing gap, 
increasingly tantalizing, between the Cambridge History of the British 
Empire and the world of to-day’s newspaper headlines. If the gap is 
ever filled, not only will many new chapters have to be prepared, 
but many old ones will have to be re-cast. Given this approach, 
the editors of the last volume in the original project have perhaps 
been wise to stop at the point they do, for no account of the flesh- 
and-blood struggles since 1919 could yet hope to be monumental. 
The Colonial Office, described in the last chapter of this book, 
stops even earlier. Its records are open, with few exceptions, only 
to 1902. Whatever has happened since 1919, Mr Pugh, the author 
of the last chapter, is in no doubt about his verdict. 
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To the men of Whitehall the civilization of the colonies, whether 
newly contrived by expatriated Britons or the child of the primordial 
jungle, was not merely different to their own, it was inferior to it. 
Colonial peoples were like children and were to be treated with all 
the kindness and severity of the Victorian parent. 


This passage strikes a note not to be found elsewhere in the volume. 
May it not provide a link between the world described in these 
pages and our own? 

ASA BRIGGS. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — Your contributors really must neither praise nor 
blame me for something of which I am quite innocent. It was my 
brother George who wrote Brouhaha, and he is quite capable of 
speaking up for himself should he wish to do so. 

It is too bad that there are two of us, both Taboris; but at least 
each of us is responsible for his own crimes, literary and otherwise. 


Yours sincerely, 


14 STAFFORD TERRACE, W.8. PAUL TABORI. 
FEBRUARY 13TH, 1959. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — Mr Bergonzi’s reference in your February issue to the 
Oxford question of Proctorial disciplinary powers contains one error 
with regard to the source of this power. The rules administered are 
in fact partly codified, and in particular include that part of the 
University Statutes known as ‘De Moribus.’ 

Proctorial disciplinary powers rest both on the University 
Statutes and on a Memorandum issued annually whose content is 
in the Proctors’ discretion. It is important that distinction should 
be made between these two sources of authority, for the former, 
although less well known, is more potent and might be more 
difficult to alter. It is based on, and includes as large parts of it, 
the Laudian statutes of 1636, together with many amendments and 
additions, mainly of 1838, but also of other more (but not very much 
more) recent times. 

I do not wish to discuss the question in detail; it suffices here to 
say that the Statutes are in places (but not everywhere) anomalous, 
irrelevant, ill-advised, and (their chief delight) funny. An example 
in the last category is Stat. Tit. xv, Section 10, entitled ‘De Armis 
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non gestandis’, which, after saying that no scholar may carry arms, 
whether for a defensive or an offensive purpose, by day or night, 
adds the provision ‘exceptis qui honestae recreationis causa arcus cum 
sagittis portaverunt’. I do not think that the reformers know what 
they are up against. Yours faithfully, 


JON V. PEPPER. 
BRASENOSE COLLEGE, 
OXFORD, 
MARCH 8TH, 1959. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Srrs, — I read with interest Mr Bernard Bergonzi’s essay on John 
Betjeman in your February issue. He quotes, as an example of Mr 
Betjeman’s accuracy of observation, the following lines: 


I walked into the night-club in the morning, 
There was kummel on the handle of the door, 
The ashtrays were unemptied, 
The cleaning unattempted, 
And a squashed tomato sandwich on the floor. 


disagree that this is accurate observation, because, in the first 
place, Mr Betjeman would not walk into a night-club in the morning. 
If he were to, it would need further explanation. In the second place, 
how did he know it was kummel on the handle of the door? Pre- 
sumably by licking (or perhaps sniffing) the sticky palm that had 
been in contact with the handle. I have not read the rest of the 
poem, and it is possible that Mr Betjeman was not speaking of 
himself, but of someone who might have a legitimate reason to be 
in a night-club in the morning, such as a salesman for a manu- 
facturer of noisemakers. In that case I just don’t believe (at the 
risk of being called a snob) that such a man would have had a 
palate (or a nose) well-trained enough to recognize the difference 
between a kummel and, say, a cointreau that had spent the night on 
a door handle. Yours, etc., 


ROSALIND CONSTABLE, 
TIME AND LIFE BUILDING, 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 
NEW YORK. 
FEBRUARY 20TH, 1959. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — I was an undergraduate at Oxford during the 
Suez affair, which was a great shock to me. Since then I have 
joined the Liberal Party. I wouldn’t have done so if I had thought 
it a sloppy mess. John Beavan, it seems to me, was either fooled by 
propaganda or betrayed by a neat antithesis. The things I feel 
strongly about are nuclear disarmament, democracy for the 
colonies, aid to underdeveloped countries, European unity, the 
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elimination of class-warfare and the increase of personal liberty. 
I find in the Liberal Party people who are passionately concerned 
about those things, and I have no doubt at all that we can make an 
impact on decisions. (I don’t see how political ends can be achieved 
outside the political system.) If John Beavan is really going to look 
at politics seriously (since THE TWENTIETH CENTURY is concerned 
with politics by definition), can’t he argue — in this case — with 
Liberals about the Liberal Party? Serious criticism is useful: con- 
demnation without facts is not. 
Yours faithfully, 


DAVID PAGE, 
EARLS HALL AVENUE, 
PRITTLEWELL, 
ESSEX. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — Mr Brian Selby states that ‘the fundamental point about 
prostitution is that of whether or not it should exist in our society’ 
and proceeds to discuss the subject without even a glance at ‘our 
society’ which is, of course, a society dominated by money values. 
The evidence for this is the size of the sales and advertising depart- 
ments and of the predominant place of the salesman in our society. 

I submit therefore Mr Brian Selby’s point is answered. The 
answer, of course, is that prostitution should exist in it, otherwise 
it would not be the society we live in. One does not change the 
society by abolishing prostitution, still less by driving it off the 
streets. 

Surely it is rather cowardly (another manifestation of our 
society ?) to take it out on the weaker sex because we cannot bare 
to look at our society objectively! 

There is a further point, raised by a well-known French woman 
writer discussing certain U S A business methods: 

En ce qui concerne les call-girls de New York, aucune morale. ..n’a 
son mot a dire dans histoire. 

C’est le droit le plus strict d’une femme de disposer librement de 
ses charmes, d’en préter ou d’en vendre la présence ou Il’usage, selon 
son inclination ou la nécessité. La fausse morale qui s’indigne du 
commerce de l’usage, ne s’indigne par du tout de celui de la présence, 
car il y a, parait-il, des nuances dans la prostitution. 

It would seem therefore that a sincere attempt to face the problem 
of prostitution ought to result in the realization of quite a different 
society altogether. 

Yours faithfully, 


R. B, THOMPSON. 
19 KOLONAKI SQUARE, 
ATHENS. 
FEBRUARY 21ST, 1959. 
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what do you 
mean 





the new 


Readers Union ? 


The new RU is the old RU in 
excelsis. We have provided good 
books at a fraction of their normal 
prices for more than twenty-one years ; 
but we have bigger, exciting plans for 
1959, 


It’s plain truth (though it sounds 
exaggerated) that if you are ready to 
devote to books the price of a news- 
paper or a couple of daily cigarettes 
you can have your pick of today’s pub- 
lishing in R U’s members-only bargain 
editions. 


If you are lively-minded; if you are 
interested in the enlargement of life 
that books can give you; if you want 
a home library of lifetime value for 
yourself or the family; if your hunger 
for books threatens your bank balance, 
then you can hardly do without R U. 


The thing to do now is to get R U’s 
leaflet describing in full the growing 
privilege of R U membership. Post 
the coupon. 
or call. 


Or send a card, phone 





READERS UNION = 786 
38 William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone: TEM 0525 


Please send me your prospectus giving 
full details of R U’s forthcoming pro- 
gramme of book bargains. 


Address isaieageitaisabimaianmiie iia 


The March 
of Conquest 
TELFORD TAYLOR 


A fine account of the Ger- 
man victories in the Spring 
of 1940 told by Telford 
Taylor, who was Chief Pro- 
secutor at the Nuremberg 
War Criminal Trials. His 
Sword and Swastika estab- 
lished his reputation inter- 
nationally as one of the 
world’s top authorities on 
the German General Staff. 
This account also sug- 
gests reasons for their fail- 
ure to gain final victory. 


PUBLISHED APRIL 6 
Illustrated 42s. 


Anthony 
Trollope 


BRADFORD A. BOOTH 


‘This latest study of 
Trollope is extremely in- 
teresting and engaging... 
He fills in the sketch we 
have in our minds with 
comfortable detail.’ 

The Times. 


30s. 


EDWARD HULTON 
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Name (Block Letters) ——____________--- 
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a 
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PTTL CL ett Tire 33 


Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the fourth of a Competition series of six 

The sum of ten guineas in = mong be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful so 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Thursday, April 23rd. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, tho’ 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ “ 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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CLUES ACROSS 
Story bringing tragedy up to date — Leftists? (4, 4) 
Old world bats, sprung from 26 down (6) 
Pull a gee (with two extra ones) where race never ended (8) 
My clue should help you find a home of education (6) 
Assassinated Mexican President, born in the Far West (7) 
The artist to bring back the ashes? (7) 
Newt-fancier reveals fishy feature, a tangle let loose (10) 
Soprano in Parsifal in Dresden (4) 
Was saved from robbers by girl — almost a princess in a small way (4) 
Giver of oracles mixed his rot up - no! (10) 
Dreary girl who ‘glanced athwart the glooming flats’ (7) 
——? No, said Joseph, but she likes me! (7) 
Aggressive cighteenth-century critic, still scores in Scotland (6) 
Poet, original in conduct (8) 
He was beaned by a woman ~ a girl with a date (6) 
Pseudonym of King’s son — Dr Pooley got it wrong (8) 


CLUES DOWN 


‘Would be enormously improved by death’ - Emerson? (5) 
Lobster’s hair dressing, when done brown (5) 

Free and easy French washerwoman who became a duchess (4, 4) 
Worshipful fish and French Arthurian fool (7) 

Dutch admiral — Blas, Blas, Blas! (6) 

Composer and angel in one (9) 

Ancient poet, simple man — and don’t forget the date! (9) 
Large painting with the top off, showing great range (4) 
Iron unusual feminine underwear for a paladin (9) 

28 across’s incipient Teddy-boys, by the sound of him (3, 6) 
Portrayer of dustman, empty always (8) 

Make a study of one in scarlet (4) 

Sheridan’s hero shows rising vigour with untipped shaft (7) 
The claret for a French bishop in New Mexico (6) 

I’ve got the entrée, Jones (5) 

A discordant glee: see 5 across (5) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 47 


NOTES 


ACROSS 


1. A.P.H. 10. N. Nickleby. 11. once 
in Pau. 13. levi(n). 14. Hudibras. 
18. George Sand, Dr J. Hill (Mrs 
Glasse). 22. S.’s poem. 24. ma-ti- 
sse(s). 25. Phantom ship (Brewer, 
Reader’s Handbook). 26. Arms and the 
Man. 27. Heinrich H. 


DOWN 


1. Saki: ae 2. W. 
Dunbar. Cymbeline. 4. Mikado. 
5. Shak. in 54- 6. Old Morta- 
lity: vandal. 7. S-a-iva. 15. T. 
L’Ouverture, freed San Domingo. 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C1 
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17. clew, hire: E.C.B. 20. Moliére, 
Précieuses Ridicules. 21. Sun. before 
Advent. 23. The Rivals. 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 


U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The © 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 
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